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RESOLUTION. 

Proceedings  of  His  Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam's  Government  in  the  Judicial, 
Police  and  General  Departments  {Archceological) . 

No.  \%,  Miscellaneous. 

Dated  Hyderabad,  Deccan,  22nd  July,  1919. 

Read  : — 

Letter,  dated  ist  March,  1917,  from  Dr.  L.  D.  Barnett,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Keeper  of  Oriental 
Printed  Books  and  MSS.;  British  Museum,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Archgeology. 

Letter,  No.  1607,  dated  13th  Khwurdad,  1326  Fasli,  from  the  Secretary  Judicial,  Police 
and  General  Departments  to  the  Financial  Secretary,  His  Exalted  Highness'  Govern- 
ment. 
3.     Letter,  No.  2031,  dated  the  2nd  June,  1917,  from  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Secre- 
tary, His  Exalted  Highness'  Government,  Judicial,  Police  and  General  Departments. 

Observations  : — 

1.  The  pillar  inscription  of  the  Pakhal  Lake  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  E. 
Hultzsch  in  his  Annual  Report  on  Epigraphy  for  1902-03.  Mr.  G.  Yazdani 
visited  the  place  in  the  cold  season  of  1916-17  and  obtained  inked  impressions 
and  photographs  of  the  inscription  as  the  estampages  previously  secured  by 
scholars  were  not  distinct  enough  for  the  purpose  of  an  authoritative  reading  of 
the  text  of  the  record.  He  subsequently  sent  them  on  to  Dr.  L,.  D.  Barnett, 
Keeper  of  the  Oriental  Printed  Books  and  MSS.,  British  Museum,  for  decipher- 
ment and  publication  in  the  Hyderabad  Archceological  Series. 

2.  The  inscription  is  carved  on  a  square  pillar  (14"  each  side)  built  at  the 
centre  of  the  band,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  ^'  3"  above  the  ground.  Owing  to 
exposure  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  for  several  centuries  the  letters 
have  been  abraded  in  several  places,  and  Dr.  Barnett  must  be  congratulated  on 
the  patience,  industry  and  skill  which  he  has  exhibited  in  deciphering  almost  the 
complete  text  of  the  record. 

3.  Besides  the  genealogy  of  the  Kakatiya  kings,  which  is  traced  to  Ikshvaku, 
Mandhatri,  Sagara,  Bhagiratha  and  Dasaratha  and  his  son  Rama,  the  inscription 
contains  the  interesting  statement  that  to  the  same  line  belonged  the  Kalikala 
Chola  (11.  67-71),  a  fact  also  mentioned  in  another  record,  noticed  in  Rao  Sahib 
Krishna  Sastri's  Annual  Report  on  Epigraphy  for  1916-17,  p.  122. 

4.  The  record,  further,  extols  the  conquests  of  king  Ganapatideva  and,  in 
the  final  section,  mentions  one  Jagadala  Mummadi,  "  distinguished  alike  as  a 
warrior  and  as  a  statesman,"  who  constructed  a  magnificent  tank  at  the 
Maudgalya-tirtha  close  to  the  temple  of  ^iva-Ramanatha  (11.  149-90).  By  the 
side  of  the  tank  he  built   a  splendid  city  called  Ganapapura  and  granted  a 


VI 


mansion  and  five  martula  of  land  to  Kavichakravarti,  "Emperor  of  Poets,"  who 
composed  the  present  record  (11.  223-35). 

Order : — 

That  the  monograph  be  published  as  No.  4  of  the  Hyderabad  Archceological 
Series  and  the  cordial  thanks  of  His  Exalted  Highness'  Government  be  conveyed 
to  Dr.  L.  D.  Barnett  for  his  scholarly  edition  of  the  record. 

(By  order) 

A.  Hydari, 

Secretary  to  Government, 
Judicial,  Police  and  General  Departments. 

Copy  fonvarded  to  : — 

1.  The  Sadru-1-Miham  Peshi  to  His  Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam. 

2.  The  Secretary  to  Government,  Political  Department. 

3.  The  Secretary  to  Government,  Financial  Department. 

4.  The  Secretary  to  Government,  Revenue  Department. 

5.  The  Director  of  Pubhc  Instruction. 

6.  The  Superintendent  of  Archaeology. 

7.  The  Superintendent,  Government  Press,  for  pubHcation  in  the  Jarida. 


PAKHAL  INSCRIPTION   OF  THE  REIGN   OF 
THE  KAKATIYA  GANAPATIDEVA. 


This  record,  which  has  already  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Hultzsch  in  his  Annual 
Report  on  Epigraphy  for  1902-03,  p.  5,  is  incised  on  the  four  sides  of  an  upright  rect- 
angular block  of  stone  at  Pakhal,  of  which  ink-impressions  and  photographs  have 
been  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Yazdani.  At  the  top  of  the  first  face  of  the  stone 
are  two  bands  of  coarsely  executed  sculptures,  the  first  containing  a  squatting 
figure  of  Gane^a  with  the  moon  on  the  proper  right  and  the  sun  on  the  left,  and 
the  second  a  boar  (the  device  of  the  Kakatiya  kings)  with  a  kalaSa  or  jar  on  each 
side. — The  character  is  a  fair  Telugu  of  the  period  /the  height  of  the  letters  is 
from  -pg-  in.  to  |  in.  The  palatal  n  appears  in  vimunchamti,  1.  213.  The  aspirate 
dh  is  denoted  by  a  i  with  a  small  curve  underneath  it  (e.g.  in  -gadh-,  1.  24,  and 
-odgaciha,  1.  52). — As  regards  language,  the  whole  epigraph  is  in  Sanskrit  verse, 
except  for  a  short  epilogue  in  Telugu  prose  (11.  230-3).  The  style  is  rather  ambi- 
tious, and  among  the  words  of  lexical  interest  may  be  noticed  the  following: 
garada  (1.  37);  ramgat-taramga  (11.  20-1),  on  which  see  above,  Vol.  XII,  p.  188; 
jharl  (11.  25-6,  but  rather  uncertain)  ;  jihvala  (1.  34) ;  naslra  (1.  43)  ;  ekamgavi- 
rayita  (11.  43-4) ;  meghamkara  (11.  44-5)  ;  udgadha  (1.  52) ;  avatamasa  (1.  98)  ;  per- 
haps abhyamti  (1.  98);  satta  in  apparently  the  sense  of  "authority"  (1.  100); 
jamghala  (1.  140) ;  tatka  (1.  197) ;  sthanrin  (1.  197).  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
our  author  has  borrowed  the  stanza  Kdl-amkd==bhun==mrigamkd ,  etc.  (v.  19), 
which  is  foimd  on  two  other  Kakattya  records  {Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  200, 
and  Epigr.  Ind.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  194)  ;  here  we  find  a  slight  variation  of  reading, 
namely  atmano  yat-pratibhata-taruni  instead  of  yad-ripu-stri  vinamita-vadana. 

The  metre  shows  considerable  variety.  V.  i  is  not  clear  to  me :  it  seems  to 
be  a  kind  of  matra-chhandas,  consisting  of  16  + 18 -f  16  +  16  moras,  a  hali-aiipach- 
chhandasika  followed  by  a  haU-vaitaliya  with  aupachchhandasika  cadence.  We  have 
anushtubh  in  w.  2,  4,  8,  36-40 ;  iardiilavikridita  in  vv.  3,  20,  23-5,  30-1,  34,  41 ; 
sragdhara  in  vv.  5,  7,  9,  12,  15-7,  19,  22,  28-9,  32-3  ;  malim  in  vv.  6,  18 ;  harini  in 
V.  10;  Sikharini  in  vv.  11,  21;  pushpitagra  in  vv.  13-4;  and  avitatha  or  kokilaka 
in  w.  27-8,  35. 

The  record  opens  with  invocations  of  Ganesa  (11.  1-6),  of  Vishnu  in  his  boar- 
incarnation,  chosen  because  the  boar  was  the  device  of  the  Kakatiyas  (11.  6-9), 
and  of  the  moon  (11.  10-6),  and  then  announces  that  it  is  a  decree  of  king  Gana- 
pati  (11.  17-9).  •  It  relates  that  from  Vishnu's  navel  arose  the  Sun,  thence  Manu 
(11.  19-31).  In  the  lineage  of  Manu  there  flourished  Ikshvaku,  Mandhatri,  Sagara, 
Bhagiratha  (11.  31-54),  then  Dasaratha  and  his  son  Rama  (11.  55-67).  In  the 
same  line  was  Karikala  (here  called  Kalikala)  Chola  (11.  67-71) ;  and  in  passing 
we  may  note  that  the  same  interesting  statement  is  made  in  another  record. 
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noticed  in  Rao  Sahib  Krishna  Sastri's  Annual  Report  on  Epigr.,  1916-17,  p.  122. 
Ovir  poet  now  relates  that  in  the  same  Uneage  there  arose  the  Kakatiya  kings 
Diirjaya,  Prolaraja,  Rudradeva,  his  brother  Mahadeva,  and  Mahadeva's  son 
Ganapati  (11.  71-100).  Then  follows  a  string  of  verses  in  praise  of  Ganapati  (11. 
loo-iiS),  beginning  with  the  popular  Kdl-amkd=bhU)i=mngamkv  to  which  we 
have  already  referred  (11.  100-106) ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  receives  the  homage 
of  the  kings  of  Kasi,  Kalinga,  the  Sakas,  the  Malavas,  Kerala,  Tummana,  the 
Hunas,  the  Kurus,  Arimarda  (Pagan),  Magadha,  Nepala,  and  the  Cholas  (11. 
119-25) — a  gross  exaggeration,  of  course.  He  had  a  high  minister,  Bayyana 
Nayaka  (11.  125-31),  who  by  his  wife  Bachamamba  begot  three  noble  sons, 
Ganapati,  Nalla  Ganapa,  and  Jagadala  Mummadi  (11.  132-49).  Jagadala 
Mummadi,  who  was  distinguished  alike  as  a  warrior  and  as  a  statesman,  constructed 
a  magnificent  tank  at  the  Maudgalya-tirtha,  close  to  the  temple  of  Siva-Rania- 
natha  (11.  149-go),  to  which  was  attached  a  sanctuary-  of  Bhairava  (11.  190-203). 
By  the  side  of  this  he  built  a  splendid  city  called  Ganapapura,  apparently  in 
honour  of  his  elder  brother  Xalla  Ganapa  (11.  203-23),  and  granted  a  mansion  and 
five  martulu  of  land  to  Kavichakravarti,  "Emperor  of  Poets,"  who  composed 
the  present  record  (11.  223-35). 

No  specific  date  is  mentioned  ;  but  as  the  record  refers  itself  to  the  reign  of 
Ganapati  (v.  4)  and  speaks  of  him  as  having  reigned  long  (v.  18),  it  may  be  as- 
signed to  about  1245  A.D. 

The  only  geographical  names  mentioned  are  the  countries  and  nations 
described  in  11.  119-25  as  paying  homage  to  Ganapati,  to  which  we  have  already- 
referred,  the  Maudgalya-tirtha  (11.  160,  200),  the  Achchhoda,  Manasa,  and 
Pampa  lakes  (11.  173-4),  and  the  town  of  Ganapapura  (1.  205-6).  On  Achchhoda 
see  HarivariiSii,  xviii.  27.  Manasa  is  the  well-known  "Mansarowar"  in  Nari, 
Western  Tibet.     Pampa  is  the  .modern  Hampi,  in  Bellary  District. 

TEXT.' 
First  Side. 

1.  Svasti  Sri  [i*]  Sa  jayati  kalabha-mu- 

2.  klio  yah  kata-tata-mada-ma- 

3.  dita-ninadad-ali-garada-nilaili 

^.  purayati  karnna-sa[rii*]kharii  sva-bha- 

5.  jana-nirata-jana-sakala-kusa- 

6.  la-vibhutyai  11  |i*]  Sriyaiii  dadyad^Vara- 

7.  ho  vah  sijiidhor=yyasj'=6dgatas3'^a 

8.  bhuh  muhurttam=akar5t=potra- 

9.  lagna-saivala-vibhramam  11  [2*] 

10.  Bhuyad=vah  kshanada-lalama 

11.  jagati-nirvvesa-dhama  trayastrirhsa- 

12.  t-k6titay==asatam  sumanasa- 

13.  m=^avushvam=ck-aushadham  1  aka- 


I'roin  the  iiik-imprcssioii  and  photogrspli. 
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1 4.  sa- vy  apadesa-  Dhur  j  j  ati- j  at-  alarhka- 

15.  ra-G-aihga-payah-k;allol-aikala-kalha(lpa)ka-chchha- 

16.  da-iiibh=anamdaya  chamdri  kala  11  [3*] 

17.  Etan=niadyan-mahiraja-gaja-kesari-vibhra- 

18.  inarh  Ganapaty-avanimdrasya  sasa- 

iQ.  iiatii  chakravarttinah  11  [4*]  Kshirode  ruddha- 

20.  rodhah-kuharam=aviratara  dikshu  raih- 

21.  gat-taramge  tanvano  yoga-nidram  =iva 

22.  sa  viharate  Padhtna(dma)ya  Padmanabhah  [i| 

23.  tan-netrat=Padmamitram  saraajani  bhu- 

24.  vana-dhvaihta-jambala-jriihbha-gadh-a- 

25.  vashtambha-musht-ith(o)daya-kirana-jha- 

26.  [r]i  -sanuman=Bhanumali  11  [5*]  Manu- 

27.  r^abhavad=amuslimad=adim.ah  kshmapa- 

28.  tinam  sthira-niyaraita-chaturvvarnya- 

29.  dharmma-vyavasta(stha)h  1  tata  iva  punar=ambhora- 

30.  sibliir=jjatu  lokair=nna  khalu  yad-upadi- 

31.  shto  lariighyate  niti-marggah  11  [6*]  Paschat^tad-vam- 

32.  sajas =tam =asishad =anitara-kshmabhrid = Ikshva- 

33.  kur=urvvim  Vajr=iv=apasta-daityo  di- 

34.  yani=asi-lataya  janya-jihvala-bahu[h]  [1] 

35.  yattrayaiii  yasya  dhati-chatu- 

36.  la-haya-dha(glia)ta-dhuli-ba(bha)rair=avarai- 

37.  r=apy=asi[ch.*]=chakravalah.  kshitibhrid=anu-ka- 

38.  larii  paiiasul-otsaihga-srimgah  ||  [7*]  Ta- 

39.  sminn=ajaiii  Maiiidhata  variise  raja  ma- 

40.  h[a*]-bhujali  main=ayam  dhasyat=i- 

41.  ty=urvvi  svayamyam  '  yasya  stanaih  dadau 

42.  II  [8*]  Tad-variis-any-aihsumali  gara  iva 

43.  Sagata(ra)h  satravanani=ath=asin=nasir-ai- 

44.  kamgavirayita-s[u*]kha-vilasat-khadga-me- 

45.  ghaihkar-asah  1  garbh.bhad=ambh6nidheh  kshma- 

46.  rii  sakrid=udaharad=ity=Adi-kolah  sva- 

47.  yam  yo  bhubhridbliyas=tam=ava- 

48.  tarayad=akrita  punah  sv-amsa-lil-a- 

49.  vataihsaih  n  [9*]  Ajani  janane  tasminn=a- 

50.  kasa-saivalini-dhar-avatarana-mani-sreni- 

51.  nisreni-rupa-tapo-balah  1  harid-ibha-ghat-a- 

52.  lan-odgadha-bhrama-pratipadana-kshamata- 

53.  ma-jaya-stambhah  kshonipatih  sa  Bhagira- 

54-  [tliajh  II  [10*] 

Second  Side. 

55-  Kule  tasminn=asid=atula-bala-sali  Dasarathah 
56.  [su]ra-stri-samgita-prasrimara-  bhuj  a- vikrama- 

'   Read  svayarh. 


57-  kathah  i  Marutvat-pritj'^ai  yo  vyatanuta  ra- 

58.  ne  Sarhbara-sirah-karotibhih 

59.  krddikrita-mita-putim^aihbara-tatim 

60.  n  [11*]  Tasmat=trata  tra^^anarii  samaja- 

61.  ni  jagataiti  jariigama-sthavar-atma-vyakty-a- 

62.  tma  sad[m*ja  lakshmyah  krita-jagad-amit-apa- 

63.  d-viramah  sa  Ramah  1  simdhau 

64.  gariatri-patharh  yo  vy^atanuta  pri- 

65.  thuna  setuna  yatudlianan  =  a- 

66.  khya-seshan  =akarshit  =kiin  =aparam =akarod = A- 

67.  ititak-asye  Dasasyaih  11  [12*]  Udabhavad=a- 

68.  tha  bhutal-aika-vlras=tad-abhijane  Kalika- 

69.  la-Choladevah    pranatishu  charanau  nri- 

70.  pa  yadhi(di)yau  dvigunam=avadala- 

71.  yan=kirita-bhasa  11  [13*]  Samajani  kila  tat-ku- 

-ji.  le   naremdrah  kula-giri-.samdra-bhujo=dha(tha)  Du- 

7}>-  rjjay-akhyah  1  prati-tuti  kila  yam  prana- 

74.  mya  bhumyarii  padam  =  alabhamta  sapa- 

75.  tna-bhumipalah  n  [14*]  Raj[n*]as=tas5^=avir-a- 

76.  sit=punar=abhijanane  jaitra-lakshmi-niva- 
']'].  so  lakshmivan=Vasavad=apy=ahita- 

78.  gaja-ghata-kesari  Prolara- 

79.  jah    yasy=ajna  vai  nidhatte  padam=ava- 

80.  nibhritarii  murdvi '  p[u*]shnamti  jaitra-staiti- 

81.  bhas=ch=e(ai)te  jriitibhamanah  prati-hari- 

82.  d=ajararii  dig-gaj-alana-lila[m]  11  [15*]  Stutv  =  a- 

83.  lam  s6=pi  tasminii=ajani  kila  k[u]le  Rudrade- 

84.  va-kshitimdrah  saiiidraiii  ratrav=iv=a- 

85.  hany=upaharatitararii  chaiiidrika- 

86.  rh  yasya  kirttih  1  kim<ch==asid^=a-das-asa- 

87.  kuharam=ahar-ahah  premkhad-arhsu-pra- 

88.  roha-prasphurjja[d*]-dvadas-arkka-vyatika- 

89.  ra-nibida-])raudha-tapah  ])ratapah  n  [16*]  Ta- 
Qo.  t-sodaryyah  samudhr(dr)-6ttaralatara-tara- 

91 .  mg-avali-dhauta-vela-saiiikridadh(d)-vyudha-se- 

92.  na-subhata-sakatika-nemi-se(si)maihti- 

93.  t-a:'=ah  (i*J  kritva  prithvim  nirast-etara-dharanipati-sreni- 

94.  mukt-atapatraiii  tanvann=ek-atapatram  nudi- 

95.  ta^-nl(ni)ja-b]injt'  taiii  Mahadevarajah  il  [i/*]  A- 

96.  tha  Ganapatidevas  =  tasya  ])utr()  dliaritriih  clii- 

97.  ram=asishad=asesha-kslimabhritam  chakravartti  1 

98.  avatama.sa-dhat=iva  praudhim=abhyamti*  bha- 


■  Read  murdhm. 

'  Read  rkatapiUram  =  udila: 

•  Cf.  i|«e  nf  aiili  with  accusnlive  in  nhh^avala-purann  IX,  viii.  if),  bha^m^rlnli. 


L.    D.   BARNETT. 
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99-  nau  pad.am=akrita  tadanm=ii=anya-rajan5ra- 

100.  satta  II  [i8*]  Kol-amko=bhun=mrigamko  na  vasa- 

loi.  ti  kamale  Srir=iti  sri-varahah  prapto 

102.  n=aisha  priyasy=orasi  rati-viratau  lagna- 

103.  gamdarh  prasupta  1  ity==alape  sakhinam=u- 

104.  shasi  sa-kutukam  sa-trapam  s-a[n]utapam  lia- 

105.  stabhyam=atmano  yat-pratibhata-taruni 

106.  gamda-pali  pidhatte  ||  [19*]  Hastair=avrinut=a- 

107.  nanarh  mriga-driso  no  chen=mrigariika-bhrama- 

108.  n=narhdan=kririida(mta)ti  p6ta-pa[t]ram=uda- 

109.  dhis=tumgais=taramg-otkaraih    itthaih  ya- 
iio.  t-pratibhubhrita[m*]  prati-disaiii  dvip-amta- 

111.  ram  gachchhatam  suddha[rii*]ta-pramadah  sa-bhi- 

112.  ti  sa-dayu(yarii)  sarhsamti  saiiayatri- 

113.  kah  II  [20*]  Pranemus=tam=[a]sam=anisam=a- 

114.  tisamtrasa-tarala  mahipala 

115.  yasyarii  vasati  vasudhemdro  Ga- 

116.  napatih  1  na  chen=nas=tadh(d)-dhati-turaga-khu- 

117.  [ra-n]irllothita-sirah-karoti-samgha- 

118.  [-^'^^Jnikate  syuh  pura  iti  ||  [21*] 

Third  Side. 

119.  Kasi-nathah  Kaliiiigah  Saka-dharanipatir  =  Mma- 

120.  lavah  Keralesas-Taurhmano  Huna-bhu- 

121.  pah  Kum-patir  =  Arimardd-adhipo  Maga- 

122.  dh-esah  1  Nepalas  =  Chola-prithvipatir=iti  vina- 

123.  tan=agrato  raja-varggan=nama-graha- 

124.  [rii]  grihitva  sadasi  sadasi  yadh(d)-darsaka 

125.  [d]arsayariiti  11  [22*]  Tasy  =  asit=prathamam  pra- 

126.  thamath  '  pradhanam=aparam  cheto-dvitiya- 

127.  m  vapuh  srimad-Bayyana-nayakah  ki- 

128.  m=aparam  nissima-visra(sra)mbha-bhuh  1 

129.  pratyartthi-kshitipala-maihdala-puri-lu- 

130.  mtaka-dos-chamdima-svaira-smarita-Rama- 

131.  Bharggava-Pridha(tha)-putr-adi-chitr-ahavah  [||]  [23*] 

132.  Asid=Abdhi-sut=eva  Kaitabha-ripoh  sri-Baciia- 

133.  mamba  padaih  premnb  Bayyana-naya- 

134.  kasya  sri(gri)hini-charyy-apar-Arumdhati  1  ta- 
135-  syath  tasya  tu  vid-va(dha)no  Ganapatih  sa[i-]vva- 

136.  msaha-janmanarii  sarvvesham  sukrit-5da- 

137.  yaih  sumanasam  jatah  sa  putr-atma- 

138.  na  II  [24*]  Tasy=asid=anta(nu)jah  sa  Nalla-Ganapa- 

139.  h.  svarlloka-kallolini-nairmmaly-atisay-[a]- 

140.  tilamghana-kala-jamghala-ki[rjtty-a- 


I  This  second  praihamath  is  superfluous. 


141-  karah  ,  yasya  tyaga-kala-palayana- 

142.  para  n=aiva  srayamte  drisoh  parhtha- 

143.  nam  Marutara  niramtara-mano- 

144.  daim^-avadauya  dhri(dru)mah  ||  [25*]  Atha  Jaga- 

145.  dala-Mummadir  =abhut=sukritair=jjaga- 

146.  tarii  ksliiti-bliarauaiii  tatana  bliujayoh 

147.  sa  tay6r=anujah  1  Bali-Balabhadra-Kadru-ta- 

148.  uay-Eriidra-kul-adri-kula-prasrimara-sara-da- 

149.  m[ba]ra-vidambana-saumda-bhujah  11  [26*]  Jagada- 

150.  la-Mummader=ayam=amushya  kripa- 

151.  na-vitah  pratibhata-raja-vaktra-satapatra- 

152.  vani-madhupah  ,  jayati  jaga[t*]-trayim  ta- 

153.  d-avarodhana-vamadrisam  smita-Kusu- 

154.  masa-vigrahana-dohala-durllalitah  ||  [27*] 

155.  Adi-krod-avagaha-prakata-paribhava- 

156.  s=Tarkshya-sariikshumna-kukshi-m.atha-gra- 

157.  v-atta-gamdah  kim=aparani=apanidr-Aurvva- 

158.  nirvvasit-ambhah  \  tat-tad-bhaihg-apanu- 

159.  t[t*Jyai  srita  iti  jaladhih  saiiiku-manam  vya- 

160.  dhad=yo  hridyam  Maudgalya-tirtthe  uija- 

161.  tata-viluthad-dik-kataharh  tatakam  ||  [28*]  Gaih- 

162.  bhiryyad=yasya  toye  hima-gala-garal-a- 

163.  pasta-soshah  sa  Sesho  vaipulyad=vari-kelirii 

164.  vidadhati  yugapad=yatra  ta  dik-tarunyah  j 

165.  tumgatval=lamghayamti  tridiva-pura-vani- 

166.  vahinlria  yat-taraihga  yasminn=arkk-emdu-bi- 

167.  ihbau  pratinidhi-vidhaya  majjato  varddhi-bu- 

168.  |d*]dhya  ||  [29*]  Vaidury3^a-dvi(dyu)ti-s6dara-dvi(dyu)ti- 

169.  jalarii  yaiii  vikshya  rodha|s*J-stliali-chamcha- 

170.  t(ch)-chaihpaka-chuta-saui-u(ra)bha-mila- 

171.  t-saurabhya-saugahidi(dht)kam  i  slaghaiii- 

172.  te  na  janah  kad=api  sarase  sa- 

173.  rasya-rekha-vido  n=Achchhodaya 

174.  na  Manasaya  na  punah  Paiiip-a- 

175.  bhidhanaya  cha  11  [jo*]  Asanna-sthita- 

176.  Ranianatha-niukut-apid-eihdu-rekha- 
1 7  J.  sudha-srotah-purita-sarani-ga- 

178.  na-parishvamg-anushamgad=iva  [1*]  ya[s*J= 

179.  svaitha(ra)m  svadate  tushara-laghubhi[s]=t[oJ- 

180.  yais=tatak-dttainah  kartta  tasya  cha  y5 

181.  visamkata-tadah '  vardhdhad-bha-suryj^-a- 

182.  bbhuvah  n  [31*] 


I   Appart-ntly  lot -10(0  ■  but  my  reading  and  translation  in  11.  181-2  arc  tcntativo  and  uncertain,  as  the  iuk- 
impression  is  not  dear.     Cunipare  however  verse  28. 


Fourth  Side. 

1 83 .  Chamdr-adity-  asusukshany-  anila- j  ala- vi- 

184.  yan-medini-hotritabhi[s*]=spashtibhut-a- 

185.  shta-murttim  yam=anu-tuti  nira- 

186.  kara  ity=amanamti  ||  (1)  tasy=aitasy=a- 

187.  bhishek-ochita-salila-krite  Ramana- 

188.  thasya  yo=yam  jagartty=atyamta-sito 
i8g.  laghima-kula-griham  hari-ma- 

190.  dhuryya-dhuryyah  11  [32*]  Ekena  Brahma- 

191.  Vishnu- Tripurahara-mahas-sara- 

192.  suram  trisulaih  biblirano=nye- 

193.  na  ch=oparyy=amritakara-kanad-bitiiba- 

194.  khelarii  kapalaih  1  hastabhyam.=apy^adha- 

195.  stad=abhayada-varade  larachchhane  samiiidhatt[e] 

196.  yatr=ottal-attahas-oddamara-rava-ma- 

197.  ha-bhairav5  Bhairavo=pi  ||  [s^*]  Tatka-stau(sthau)ri-niri- 

198.  kshana-kshana-paribhrashtibha  vad-vishtapa- vy  u- 

199.  ha-praktana-janma-koti-ghatit-odvel-  agha- 

200.  kolahalam  1  Maudgalyasya  pavitram=a- 

201.  srama-padam  yatr=avir  =  aste  nijo  ha- 

202.  sti-vyaprita-diriaba-lurapana-kati-ghaiiita- 

203.  ravo  Bhairavah  ||  [34*]  Va[da]na-bhuj-oru-pada-ma- 

204.  nush-amanu-j  ati-sadatana-dhana-dhanya-sau- 

205.  dha-niyut-abhyadhik-abhyudayaih  .  Ga-' 

206.  napapiir-akhyay=apy=akrita  yah  puram=a- 

207.  sya  dridha-sthiti  sarasas=tatau  nibida-cha[m]paka- 

208.  chuta-vanaih  ||  [35*]  Yatra  sri- Ramanathasya 

209.  chuda-charhdr-amsu-tapitah  ;  chamdra- 

210.  kamta-chitas=sautha(dha)  grishmarh  musha  vita- 

211.  nvate  ||  [36*]  Karoti  yasya  saudheshu  gayaih- 

212.  tinaiii  mrigl-drisam  1  git-akrishta-mrigas=cha- 

213.  mdras=triyama  bahu-yammih 

214.  II  [37*]  Haihsa  yatra  viinuiicharii[ti]  na  kad=a- 

215.  pi  jal-asayan  ,  tapasyanta  iva  strina- 

216.  m  labhyam  gamana-kausalaih  ||  [38*]  Alapai- 

217.  r=yyatra  kariitanaih  kalakaihthah 

218.  parajitah  1  vriday=eva  bahih  , 

219.  kv=api  vicharamti  vane  vane  n  [39*]  Yatr=erii- 

220.  dra-nila-prasade  tarakah  prati- 

221.  birhbitah  ;  sprisaihtiiii  kusuma- 

222.  bhramtya  hasaty=ekam  sa[khi]- 

223.  janah  n  [40*]  6rimat-Kakati-raja-va- 

224.  msa-bhajana-khyat-atma-vamsa-krama[h] 


'  There  is  a  small  hook  after  the  g,  which  looks  like  u  ;  but  it  is  probably  ouly  a  crack  in  the  stone. 
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226 
227 


slagfha-samtati-sasanarii  kava- 


*e> 


,  yataih  yas=chakravartti  vyadha- 
t    tasmai  sri-Jagadala-Mumma- 

228.  dir=adad=as5^am  puri  prouiiataiii 

229.  saudhaiii  pamcha  nivarttanani  cha 

230.  sad=aslishtani  sasya-sriya 

231.  II  [41*]  I  sasanamu  cheppina  Ka- 

232.  vichakravarttiluku  Mumma- 
233-  dayamgaru  ichcliina  vri(vri)tti 

234.  ayudu  6'  5  martulu  n 

235.  Svasti  srih  11  e. 

TRANSLATION. 

(Line  i.)     Prosperity!     Fortune! 

(Verse  i.)  Victorious  be  {the  god)  who  has  the  face  of  a  young  elephant,  who 
fills  his  ears  and  temples  with  turquoises  consisting  of  clouds  of  murmuring  bees 
fired  by  the  rutting  ichor  from  the  edge  of  his  temples,  so  that  they  who  delight 
in  his  worship  may  be  glorified  in  universal  happiness. 

(Verse  2.)  May  the  Boar  grant  5'ou  fortune,  on  whose  ascent  out  of  the 
ocean  the  earth  assumed  for  the  time  the  graceful  semblance  of  a  ^art'a/a-plant 
[Blyxa  octandraj  clinging  to  his  snout. 

(Verse  3.)  Maj'  the  lunar  digit  make  for  your  happiness — [that  digit)  which  is 
the  ornament  of  Night,  the  place  of  the  worlds'  enjoj^ment,  the  peculiar  vivif5dng 
medicine  of  the  gods  sitting  in  three  and  thirty  crores,  and  which  is  like  a  solitary 
petal  of  the  Kalpaka-tree  amidst  the  waves  of  the  waters  of  Ganges  adorning  the 
matted  locks  of  Dhurjati  [Siva]  under  the  assumed  form  nf  ether. 

(Verse  4.)  This  edict,  which  has  the  aspect  of  a  lion  to  the  elephants  the 
fiery  kings  of  earth,  is  that  of  the  monarch  Gai;iapati. 

(Verse  5.)  Padmanabha  [Vishnu]  abides  with  Padma  [Lakshmi],  seemingly 
engaged  in  mystic  sleep,  in  the  midst  of  the  Milk-Ocean,  which  has  its  waves 
ceaselessly  tossing  in  {all)  directions  so  that  the  caverns  on  its  shores  are  filled  up. 
From  his  eye  arose  the  Friend  of  the  Lotuses,  the  Sun,  a  mountain  to  the  cas- 
cades of  beams  which  arose  mysteriously  out  of  the  close  pressure  caused  by  the 
swell  of  the  swamp  of  universal  darkness. 

(Verse  6.)  From  him  was  born  Manu,  first  of  kings,  who  firmly  established  the 
order  of  religious  law  for  the  four  castes ;  the  path  of  polity  prescribed  by  whom 
in  sooth  is  not  transgressed  by  mankind,  as  their  shore  [is  )iot  overpassed)  by  the 
oceans. 

(Verse  7.)  Later,  a  scion  of  his  race,  the  unique  monarch  Ikshvaku,  by  his 
sword-blade  ruled  this  earth,  as  the  Thunderbolt-wielder,  having  hurled  out  the 
demons,  rules  heaven — {Ikshvaku)  who  had  an  arm  greedy  for  battle,  on  whose 
expeditions,  owing  to  the  irrepressible  masses  of  dust  caused  by  the  troops  of  his 
horses  trained  to  the  charge,  the  earth-encompassing  mountain  from  time  to  time 
became  dusty  on  its  upland  peaks. 


I  This  symbol  denotes  the  land-measure  maztu  ;  cf  the  Uparpalli  inscription  in  this  series,  No.  3,  p.  17. 


(Verse  8.)  In  this  lineage  was  born  king  Mandhatri  great  of  arm,  to  whom 
Earth  herself  presented  her  breast,  saying  :  "  This  is  he  who  shall  suck  me  "  [mam 
dhasyati]. 

(Verse  9.)  Then  there  was  Sagara,  a  second  sun  to  that  lineage,  like  poison 
to  his  foes ;  one  who  made  the  cloudy  sky  of  the  sword  briUiant  with  the  joy  of 
the  heroic  exploits  of  his  champions ;  who,  being  himself  [like)  the  Primal  Boar 
who  uplifted  the  earth  from  the  womb  of  the  ocean,  recovered '  it  from  {other) 
kings  and  again  made  it  a  pleasure-garland  for  his  shoulder. 

(Verse  10.)  There  was  born  in  this  stock  one  who  showed  his  ascetic  might 
in  the  form  of  a  ladder  {adorned)  with  a  series  of  gems  for  the  purpose  of  the 
descent  of  the  Celestial  River,  that  lord  of  earth  Bhagiratha,  whose  columns  of 
victory  were  well  able  to  inspire  a  deep  illusion  that  they  were  tethering-posts  for 
the  troop  of  the  elephants  of  the  sky-quarters. 

(Verse  11.)  In  this  family  was  Dasaratha,  possessing  peerless  might,  the 
story  of  the  prowess  of  whose  arm  was  sung  by  celestial  women  ;  who  in  battle 
for  love  of  Marutvat  [Indra]  caused  the  slope  of  the  heavens  to  have  its  hollow 
area  enfolded  and  measured  by  the  skulls  of  Sambara. 

(Verse  12.)  Of  him  was  born  the  saviour  of  the  three  worlds,  that  Rama 
who  was  a  revelation  of  the  inward  being  of  all  things  mobile  and  immobile  ;  a 
seat  of  Fortune  ;  who  put  an  end  to  the  immeasurable  misfortunes  of  the  world ; 
who  by  means  of  a  broad  bridge  framed  a  passage  over  the  ocean  {and)  caused 
the  demons  to  survive  only  in  their  name :  what  else  ?  he  cast  the  Ten-headed 
[Ravana]  into  the  mouth  of  Death. 

(Verse  13.)  Then  there  arose  in  his  lineage  a  warrior  unique  on  earth,  the 
Chola  king  Karikala,  whose  feet  kings  in  obeisances  caused  by  the  radiance  of 
their  diadems  to  burst  forth  into  double  {lustre). 

(Verse  14.)  In  this  line  then  was  born  in  sooth  a  monarch  with  arms  solid  as 
a  central  mountain,  Durjaya  by  name,  in  bowing  before  whom  rival  kings  were 
indeed  at  every  instant  occupying  positions  on  the  ground. 

(Verse  15.)  x\gain  in  the  lineage  of  this  king  there  arose  one  who  was  an 
abode  of  the  fortune  of  victory,  more  blest  even  than  Indra,  a  lion  to  the  troops 
of  elephants  his  foes,  king  Prola,  whose  command  verily  established  itself  on  the 
heads  of  the  lords  of  earth,  and  whose  columns  of  victory  here,  rising  up  in  every 
region  of  space,  present  everlastingly  the  graceful  aspect  of  tethering-posts  for  the 
elephants  of  the  sky-quarters. 

(Verse  16.)  Enough  of  praise  :  in  that  race  forsooth  was  born  the  monarch 
Rudradeva,  whose  fame  verily  produces  intense  moonlight  during  the  daytime 
as  though  it  were  night,  and  moreover  his  majesty  had  an  intense  and  magnificent 
fervour'  such  that  it  outdid  the  twelve  suns  {of  the  Day  of  Doom),  flashing  forth  in 
sprouts  of  rays  that  quivered  day  after  day  throughout  the  hollow  cavern  of  the 
ten  regions  of  space. 

(Verse  17.)     His  brother  was  king  Mahadeva,  who  marked  the  regions  of 


'  The  language  here  is  chosen  to  suggest  the  descent  of  the  Ganges,  to  which  the  next  verse  refers, 
*  I<iteraIIy,  "  heat." 
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space  as  with  a  hair-parting  by  the  wheel-rims  of  the  waggons  of  the  warriors  of 
his  army  sporting  on  the  shores  washed  by  the  ocean's  lines  of  intensely  restless 
waves,'  who  caused  ihe  earth  to  be  cleared  of  the  pearl  parasols  of  the  series  of 
other  monarchs,  and  who  held  it,  so  that  it  had  only  one  parasol,'  upon  his 

lofty  arm. 

(Verse  i8.)  Then  his  son  Ganapatideva  ruled  the  earth  for  long,  an  emperor 
over  all  monarchs.  Then  the  influence  ^  of  other  princes  no  longer  estabUshed  itself 
like  a  clout  of  darkness  upon  the  sun  when  nigh  to  its  full  splendour. 

(Verse  19.)  "The  deer-marked  {moon)  has  gotten  the  mark  of  a  boar";' 
"the  blessed  Boar  [Vishnu  and  Ganapati]  has  come  because  Sri  [beauty]  dwells 
not  in  the  lotus"  ;*  "  she  has  not  slept  with  cheeks  pressed  on  her  lover's  breast 
after  the  ending  of  dalUance  "  : '  at  this  conversation  of  her  friends  at  dawn  the 
young  mistress  of  his  foe  with  curiosity,  shame,  and  regret  covers  with  her  hands 
the  sides  of  her  cheeks. 

(Verse  20.)  "  Cover  the  gazelle-eyed  lady's  face  with  your  hands,  otherwise 
the  ocean,  mistaking  it  for  a  moon,  will  in  its  delight  sweep  away  with  its  lofty 
masses  of  billows  the  tackling(?)  of  the  ship":  in  such  words  their  fellow- 
voyagers  with  fear  and  compassion  praise  the  ladies  of  the  seragHos  of  his  royal 
rivals  who  are  going  on  every  side  to  other  isles. 

(Verse  21.)  Quivering  with  intense  terror,  kings  are  constantly  bowing  down 
to  that  region  of  space  where  dwells  Ganapati  the  lord  of  earth,  saying  "  if  we  do 
not  so,  [he  will  appear  ?]  before  us ...  .  crowds  of  skulls  roUing  under  the  hoofs  of 
his  charging  horses." 

(Verse  22.)  His  heralds  at  each  assembly  present  companies  of  kings  bowing 
down  before  him,  announcing  their  names  as:  "the  Lord  of  Kasi,  tne  Kalinga, 
the  Saka  Monarch,  the  Malava,  the  Ruler  of  Kerala,  the  (king)  of  Tumma- 
na,"  the  Hiina  King,  the  Prince  of  the  Kurus,'  the  Lord  of  Arimarda,'*  the 
Ruler  of  the  Magadhas,  the  Nepala,  the  Chola  Monarch." 

(Verse  2;^.)  His  first  minister,  who  was  his  second  body  identical  with  him  in 
soul,  was  the  blest  Bayyana  Nayaka — what  else  ?— a  seat  of  his  boundless  con- 
fidence, one  who  directly  recalled  to  the  memory  (of  those  who  learned  of  his  ex- 
ploits) the  wondrous  battles  of  Rama,  Bhargava  [Parasu-Rama],  Pritha's  son 
[Arjuna],  and  the  Uke,  by  the  severity  of  his  arm  upon  the  brigands  of  the  cities 
of  rival  monarchs'  dominions. 


1  Denoting  his  universal  empire. 

■1  Satla  properly  means  "  existence  "  ;  but  the  sense  oi"  "  authority  "  seems  necessary  here,  and  is  common  in 
Marathi  and  other  .southern  vernaculars. 

3  The  moon's  .spots  are  imagined  to  be  a  deer.  The  captive  lady  is  compared  to  a  moon  ;  but  her  moon-face  is 
marked  not  with  the  figure  of  a  deer  but  with  that  of  a  boar,  the  family  crest  of  the  Kakatiyas,  i  e.  she  is  now  a 
captive  of  Ganapati. 

♦  S^ri  (Fortune,  or  Beauty)  has  deserted  the  lotus,  her  natural  home,  and  now  dwells  in  this  lady's  person  ;  so 
the  Boar  (Vishnu  or  Ganapati)  has  come  to  claim  her. 

i>  This  is  to  indicate  that  she  arises  in  the  morning  with  the  painting  on  her  cheeks  not  rubbed  off  ;  hence  she 
hides  her  cheeks. 

•  Tummana  was  the  seat  of  a  Haihaya  dynast}' ;  see  Epigr.  Ivd..  vol.  i ,  p.  33  ff,  etc, 
1   Hiinas  and  Kurus  vaguely  denote  races  of  the  North. 

1  Ariniardana.  the  modern  Pagan,  in  Burma. 


AlRCH^OLOGY  AND  VAISHNAVA 

TRADITION.     • 


.,  TN  one  sense  the  science  of  archaeology  may  be  said  to  owe  its  advancement  to  Archeology  and 
-•-  a  desire  to  test  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  traditions.  The  results  of ''^'''^'""' 
exploratiojis  in  Bible  lands  have  partially  justified  expectations,  and  archajology 
has  proved  a  useful  mediator  between  the  Holy  Writ  and  the  natural  sciences. 
Texts  unearthed  from  the  mounds  of  the  Euphrates  valley  have  revealed  the 
fact  that  even  the  Biblical  stories  of  the  creation  and  the  delude  are  not  the 
deliberate  inventions  of  priests  but  are  based  on  hoary  traditions  not  without 
rational   basis. 

In    India    also    archaeological    researches   have    afforded    proofs    of   the    antiquity' 
and    authenticity    of   no    inconsiderable    number    of    Indian    sacred    traditions.     The 
Asoka  edicts  on  the  columns  of  Rumindei  and  Nigliva  and  the  labelled  sculptures 
on   the    Bharhut   rail    prove   the    antiquity   of   the    legends    and    traditions    relating 
to    Sakyd^muni    Buddha    and    his    six    predecessors.     The    Brahml    inscriptions    on 
Jaina   sculptures  found   at  Mathura  demonstrate  the  authenticity  of  many  of  the 
Jaina   t>raditions   recorded   in  the   Kalpasutra   of   Bhadrabahu.^     As   compared   with 
these   tw(?  heterodox   creeds   the   legends   and    traditions    of   other  Indian   sectaries 
have    received    very    little    light    from    archaeological    discoveries.     Yet    monuments 
that  illustrate  the  history  of  Vaishnavism  before   the  rise  of  Christianity  are  not 
wanting.     I  propose  in  this  memoir  to  make  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  early 
history   of    Vaishnavism   on   the   basis   of    these   monumental   records,   for,    in   the 
words  of  Foucher,   "  upon  this  immutable  foundation  we  can  construct  inferences 
more  rigorous  than  upon  the  moving  sand  of  texts." 

I. 

The  earliest  known  Vaishnava  monument  is  the  inscribed  column  at  Besnagar  Besnagar  Oaruda 
near  Bhilsa  in  Central  India  (Gwalior  State).  In  the  votive  in.scription  on  this "'""  """'"""""'• 
column  we   are   told,    '"  This   Garuda   column  {Garudrdhvaje)  of   Vasudeva   the   god 


1  Biihler  in   Vienna   Oriental  Journal,   Vol.   I,   pp.    165-180;   Vol.   II,   pp.    141140;   Vol.   Ill,   pp.   233-240; 
Vol.   IV.   pp.   313-331. 
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of  gods  (devadeva)  was  erected  here  by  Heliodorus,  a  Bhagavata,  the  son  of 
;*■  Dion,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Taxila,  who  came  as  Greek  ambassador  from  Maha- 
raja Antialkidas  to  King  Kasiputr?.^  Bhagabhadra."  Antialkidas  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  earlier  members  of  the  line  of  Eucratides,  who  came  to  the  throne 
of  Bactria  about  171  B.C.  after  ousting  Demetrius.'  The  archaic  type  of  Brahmi 
»»  characters   used   in    the    inscription    of   Heliodorus    indicates    that    it   was    probably 

engraved    some   time    in   the   first   half   of   the   second   century    B.  C. 

A    fragment    of    the    shaft    of    another    octagonal    Garuda    column    evidently 

/  from    Besnagar    f6und    in    a    narrow    street    of    Bhilsa    and    now    preserved    in   'the 

Besnagar    ]\Iuseum    bears    a    Brahmi    inscription    in    one    line    on    sevei},  out    of    its 

eight   sides.     The   occurrence   of   angular  gas   side   by   side   with   round   gaa   and   of 

ano-ular   tos   shows   that   this   record   must   be   assigned   to   about   the   close   of   the 

'     second  century   B.C.     The  inscription,   which   has  been   deciphered  by  Venis  with 

.c  a   good   deal   of   skill,   reads   as   follows  : — 

(1)  Gotamaputena     (2)  bhagavate[na] 

(3)    (4)  [Bhagava]to  prasa[do]ta-  ^  « c 

(5)  masa  Garudadhvaia[karito]  (6)  [dva]dasa-vas-abhi- 
site  (7)  .  .  .  Bhagavate  ma'. 
Professor  Bhandarkar  takes  hhdgavatena  on  the  second  side  as  the  name  of 
the  donor. ^  The  name  of  the  donor  was  evidently  given  on  the  third  side  where 
no  trace  of  it  now  remains,  and  Venis  appears  to  be  correct  in  taking  hhdgava- 
tena as  an  adjective  qualifying  that  name.^  So  the  epigraph  may  be  thus  tran- 
slated : — 

"  This  Garuda   column   of  the   excellent  temple   of  the  Bhagavat  was   erected 

by   Gautami-putra   (Gautami's   son) ,    a   Bhagavata    (Vaishnava),   in   the 

twelfth    year    after    the    installation    of    Maharaja    Bhagavata." 

Professor    Bhandarkar    no    doubt    rightly    identifies    iMaharaja    Bhagavata    of 
this   record   with   the   Sunga   king   of  the   same   name,    "  the   last   but   or\,e   of  the 
Suhga   family   mentioned   in   the   Puranas,"   w^ho   may   be   supposed   to   h^ve   been* 
reigning   about   100   B.C. 

In  the  Ma/iaMarato  (I,  33.16-17)  we  are  told  that  Garuda,  in  return  Jor  "boons 

'granted   to   him   by   Vishnu,    himself  offered   a   boon   to   Vishnu  ;    so   Vishnu   asked 

Garuda  to  be  his  vehicle  and   made   him  the   emblem   of  his   flag  saying,    "  Thou 

shalt    stay    above  me."^     So    the    mention    of    Garudadhvaja  in    connection    with 

'Vasudeva   in   the   inscription   of   Heliodorus  shows   that,    when   Heliodoms   erected 

his  cohui-hi,   the  identification   of  'N'asudeva  with  Vishnu  as  conceived  in  the  epic 

was    an    accomplished    fact. 

vSsudcvB  onJ  ,         The  designation   of  Vasudeva  as  "  dovadt'va  "  in  the  inscri]ition  of  Heliodorus 

also  enables  us  to  explain  an  obscure  passage  of  the  Mahabhashya  of  Patafijali. 

—  ~  ■      ' 

'  Kiipson,  Ancient  India,  C'amliridgc.  1014,  pp.  124  and  l.'i4.  According  to  Mr.  V.  A.  .Smith  Antialkidas 
was  one  of  the  princelings  of   the  Indian  borderland  whom  Kucratide.s  8id)dued  (E.   IL   I.,  3rd   Kd..  p.   .■i-4). 

'  The  inscription  may  be  better  read  from  the  stone.  The  impression  reproAiced  in  Plate  la  was  supplied 
by  Mr.   Garde,  Superintendent  of  Archn-ology,   Gwalior  State. 

'.4.   ,S.   R.,    1!I1:M4.   Part    II,   p.    190. 

•J.  B.'B.   R.  A.   S..  Vol.   XXIII,   p.    144. 

*  Fausboll'a   Indian   Mythology  according  to   the   Mahibhiirata    in   nullim ,   London,    1902,    p.    SO. 
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Panini  in  IV.  3.  98  states  that,   "  The  affix  vim    is  added  to  the  names  Vasudeva 
and    Arjuna    in    the    sense    of    '  this    is    his    object  of    devotion  (bhaMY  ".     Thus 
Vasudeva  +  v?m=Vasudevaka,    means    "  a    devotee    of    Vasudeva  ;"    and    Arjuna 
-f  t'Mn=Arjunaka,    means    "  a    devotee    of    Arjuna."     But    in    the    next    following 
aphorism   Panini   says   that   the   affix   run    (not   run)    is   added   in   the   same   sense 
to  words  denoting  gotm  and  Kshatriya.     While  commenting  on  IV.  3.  98  Pataiijali 
raises  the  question,  why  provide  for  the  addition  of  the  affix  vun  after  Vasudeva 
while,  as  denoting  a  famous  Kshatriya,  the  addition  of  vu)7  is  provided  for  in  the 
ileXt   sutra   and   the   addition   of   either   vun   or   vuTi.   to   Vasudeva   does   not   make 
any    differe^ice    in    form    or    sound.     To    this    Pataiijali    replies,     "  atJiavd  naishd 
kshatriydkhyd  saihjhaishd  tatrahliavatah,    "  Or   it    (Vasudeva)  is    not   the   name   of   a 
Kshatriya.     It  is   the   designation   of   the   tatrabhavat."     The   meaning   of  the  term 
tatrabhavat   here   has   been   the   subject    of   a   good  deal    of    controversy.     Kielhorn 
writes,   "  In  either  case  the  word  tatrabhavatah ,   by  which  samjhaishd  is  followed, 
does    not    in   the    least    suggest   that   the   personage   denoted   by   the   proper   name 
is    s>  sdivine    being ;    the    word   indeed    conveys    an   honorific    sense,    but   would   be 
equally  applicable  to  a  human  being.  "^     Two  other  eminent  authorities,  Professor 
Berriedale    Keith'    and    Sir    R.    G.    Bhandarkar',    are    of    opinion    that    tatrabhavat 
in. this'  tase,   as   in  Patarijali's  commentary   on  Panini   IV.  2.  25,  refers  to  a  divine 
being.     Later    Indian   commentators,    like    the    authors    of   the    Kasika,    understand 
Panini    to    denote    a    divine    being    by  Vasudeva   {samjhaislid    devatdviseshasya)  in 
IV.  3.  98.     Pataiijali    flourished    in    the    middle    of    the    second    century    B.C.    just 
about  the   time   when   our   Greek  Vaishiiava   Heliodorus   erected  the   Garuda  pillar 
at    Vidisa.     As    Vasudeva    is    called    devadeva    in    this    inscription,    we    may    safely 
conclude    that    Pataiijali    by    saying    that    Vasudeva    is    the    name    of    tatrabhavat) 
'  the     adorable    one,'    and    not    of    a    Kshatriya,     refers    to    this    devadeva    '  god    of 
gods,'    who   had   Garuda   as   the   emblem   on   his   banner. 

If  Vasudeva  in  Panini's  aphorism  IV.  3.  98  is  a  god  {devatdvisesha)  and  not  a 
KshatriJ^a,  it  follows  that  the  other  person  named  in  the  sutra,  Arjuna,  is  also 
a  deity  and  not  a  Kshatriya.  According  to  Panini's  sutra  "ll.  2.  34,  the  name 
Arimia  ,as  consisting  of  fewer  vowels  than  the  name  Vasudeva  ought  to  have 
been  placed  first  (in  sutra  IV.  3.  98)  and  we  should  have  the  compound  Arjuno- 
Vdsudevdbhydm  instead  of  Vdsudev-Arjundbhydm.  The  non-observance  of  this 
general  rule  by  Panini  in  IV.  3.  98  is  explained  by  a  vdrttika  (4)  of  Katyayana 
which  lays  down  that  the  name  of  the  (more)  venerable  person  should  be  placed 
fiirst  in  a  co-ordinative  compound  irrespective  of  the  quantity  of  vowels.*  So, 
as  the  more  venerable  of  the  two,  Vasudeva  is  named  first  and  Arjuna  afterwards. 
A  divine  being  called  Nara  is  often  mentioned  with  Vishnu  or  Narayana  in  the 
Mahdbhdrata.  "in  the  story  of  the  churning  of  the  ocean  (Book  I)  Vishnu  takes 
away  the  nectar  from  the  mighty  Danavas  accompanied  by  Nara.  In  the  dreadful 
battle   between  the   gods  and  the  Asuras  that   follows,   Narayana   enters  the  field 


ij.   R.   A.   S.,   1908.   p.   503. 

'-Ibid,    pp.    847-848. 

'  Ibid,    1910,    pp.    108-170. 

»  Vyahamna-Mahabhashya  edited  by  Kielhorn,  Vol.   I,  p.   436. 
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with  Nara  who  is  armed  with   a  heavenly  bow.     "  Then  the  divine  Nara  coming 

to    that    dreadful    conflict    of    the    Asuras    and    Ganas    (the    followers    of    Rudra), 

reducing  to  dust  the  rocks   (hurlect-  by   the   Danavas)  by   means  of  his    gold-lieaded 

arrows,   covered   the   heavens   with     the  dust."    When,    after    defeating    the    Asuras, 

the   gods   returned   to   heaven,    they  made    over  the   vessel    of   nectar   to   Nara   for 

careful    keeping    {ralshitum):     In  Book    IIL    chapters    145    and    156    of    the     epic, 

Nara   and  Narayana     are     represented   as   two   divine  sages   in   whose   hermitage   at 

'     Vadari  the  five  sons  of  Pandu  lived  for  some  time  during  their  exile.     In  another 

^  chapter  (41)  of  tlie  same  book  of  the  epic  Arjuna  is  told  by  Yama,  "  Thou  \f*t 

in  thy  former  life  a  Rislii  of  immeasurable  soul,   known  as  Nara  of  ^reat  might. 

At   the   command,    0    child,    of   Brahma,    thou    hast   been   born   among   men."     So 

the   association   of   Arjuna    with   Vasudeva   in   Panini's  sutra   shows   that   Vasudeva 

'       and  Ariuni    were    not    only    recognised    as    gods    at   the   time    of    Panini,    but    also 

as  a  divine  pair  as  described  in  the  Mahdbhdrata.      As  it  is  admitted  that  Panini 

was   familiar   with     a   Pandu   epic   called  Mahdbhdrata,    it    may   be   presumed    that 

Vasudeva    and    Arjuna    already    figured    as    a    divine    pair    in  the   Mahdbhdmia    of 

the    time    of    Panini. 

Antiquity  of  the  wor.         The  Garuda  pillars  of  Besnagar  not  only  indicate  that  Vasudeva  was  ^already 

ship  of  the  imase  of    jj  jj^jf^gij  ,^yith  Vishnu  as  conceived  in  the  Mahdbhdrata,  but  they  also  heh  witsess 

Vishnu.     Indian  *  .      _.   .  it'j*'  i  •  r 

Herakiesand  to   the   existence   of   one   if  not  two  templfes   of   Vishnu   at    Vidisa    at   the   tmie   of 

Krishiia-Vishnu.  ^j.^^j^  erection.  In  the  inscription  on  the  fragment  of  our  second  pillar  it  is 
distinctly  called  "  the  Garudadhvaja  oi  the  excellent  temple  {prdsddotdma)  of 
the  Bhagavat  (Vishnu)."  A  temple  of  Vishnu  must  have  contained  an  image  or 
some  form  of  concrete  representation  of  Vishnu  within  it.  The  Garuda  columns 
were  of  course  surmounted  by  images  of  Garuda.  The  making  of  the  image  of 
Garuda.   the   vdhana    or   carrier   of    Vishnu,    presupposes   the   making   of   the   image 

of    ^'ishnu. 

The  inscription  on  the  Besnagar  column  of  Heliodorus  not  only  aft'Qrds  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  the  i)revalence  of  the  worship  of  the  image  of  \^shnu  in  ' 
the  early  Suhga  period,  but  lends  indirect  support  to  the  statement  of  Q.  Curtius 
"  that  an  image  of  Herakles  was  carried  in  front  of  the  army  of  Porys  as  he 
advanced  against  Alexander."'  The  Indian  Herakles  has  been  identified  by  some 
scholars  with  Krishna  and  by  others  with  Siva.  The  reasons  for  the  latter 
view    arc    tints    stated    by    Mr.    Kennedy  :— 

•'  '[he  identification  of  the  Indian  Herakles  is  fairly  easy.  The  Greek  Herakles 
figures  on  'the  Indo-Scythic  coins  of  Kadphises  L  and  is  replaced  by  the  Indian 
Siva  on  coins  of  Kadphises  II  under  the  name  of  Oesho.  and  with  various  attri- 
Witos  uicluding  the  club,  i^iva  figures  on  coins  of  Kanislika.  Huvishka  and  Vasu- 
'  d«"va.  -Mr.  D.  K.  Bhandarkar  has  shown  that  the  incarnation  of  f^iva  as  LakuH,sa, 
"  the  Lord  who  bears  the  club,"  goes  back  to  this  period.  It  is  held  that  tlie 
name  of  the  people  called  Sibi  in  Sanskrits— the  Sibai  of  the  Greek  writers,  who 
^  mention  them  as  descendants  of  the  followers  of  Herakles— marks  them  as  special 

worshippers   of   Siva,   the   letters  h   and  v  being  constantly   interchanged.     Lastly, 


•  FauBboll,    Imlian    Mythology    pp.   0-27. 

»  Cunningham'B  Coiirn  oj  Ancintl   India,   p.   vii. 
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Herakles'  daughter,  Pandaia,  recalls  the  kingdom  of  Pandion  or  Pandya,  a  famous 
kingdom  of  Southern  India,  while  we  infer  from  the  '  Periplus '  that  Kumari 
was  especially  worshipped  at  Cape  Comorin.  Now,  the  Dravidians  of  this  region 
are  still  noted  for  their  devotion  to  Siva,  and  Kumari  is  at  once  his  Sakti, 
his   daughter    and    his    wife.'" 

The  occurrence  of  the  figure  of  the  Greek  Herakles  on  the    coins  of    Kadphises 
I    and    of    the    Indian  Siva    on    the    coins    of    Kadphises    II    can    hardly    be    taken 
seriously   as   an   argument   in   favour   of   the   identification   of   Herakles   mth   Siva. 
E.ut   the   other   arguments   of   Mr.    Kennedy   deserve   detailed   examination. 
'.     (1)  Mr.    Kennedy's    statement,    "under    the    name    Oesho,    and    with    various 
attributes   including   the   club,    Siva   figures   on   coins   of   Kanishka,    Huvishka  and 
Vasudeva,"    is    rather    misleading.     The   figure  of    Siva,    either    two-armed    or    four- 
armed,  is  one  of  the  most  common  features  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  these 
Kushan    kings.     But    Siva    with    club    is   very    rare   and   exceptional.     Mr.    Vincent 
A.    Smith    in    his    Catalogue    of    Coins  in    the    Indian  Museum,    Calcutta,    gives    an 
acc(Vnt   of   a    few   specimens   of    a    type    of     copper   coin   of    Kanishka    with   two- 
armed  Oesho   (Siva)   grasping  a  spear  or  a  staff  in  the   right  hand  and  with  left 
hand   resting   on   a   club.-     But   the  absence   of   the   trident,    a   necessary   attribute 
of   Siva,    renders   this   identification   very   doubtful.     Mr.    Whitehead   describes   one 
copper  coin   of   Kanishka   on  the  reverse  of  which   "  Siva  is  without  trident,   and 
the   name   Oesho   on   right   reads   upwards.'"     Siva  with   club  is   found  on  a  type  of 
gold   coin   of   Huvishka,    of   which   two   specimens   are   known.     Here   the   deity   is 
figured   three-faced    and    four-armed,    standing   facing,    holding   in   two   right   hands 
thunderbolt  (or  drum)   and  water-vessel  and  in  two  left  hands  trident  and  club.^ 
But  as  the  club  is  not  associated  with  other  types  of  Siva  figured  on  the  ancient 
coins   whether   two-armed   or   foiu--armed,    it   cannot   be   recognised   as   a   neces.sary 
attribute    of    Siva    as  conceived    in  the  first  and  the  second  centuries  B.C.,  but  only 
an    abnormal    feature.     The    earliest    representations  of  Siva  are  probably  found  on 
some  oSthe  coins  of  the  Indo-Parthian  king  Gondophares  where  the  god  is  figured 
as  holding  a  trident  in  one  hand  while  the   other  hand  is  either  empty  or  holds 
a  palm.'     One  of  Gondophares's    titles    on    his    coin  legends,  devairata,  '  devoted  to 
gods,'    indicates    that    he    had    adopted    the    Indian    worship    of   the    devas    as   dis- 
tinguished from  the  Iranian  worship  of  the  Ahuras.     On  the  coins  of  the  Kushah 
king  Kadphises  II   §iva  is  figured  as  two-armed  and  invariably  holding  a  trideni 
in   the   right   hand,    in   one   type   combined   with   a    battle-axe,    and   the   left   band 
is  either  empty  or  holds  a  gourd.     In  the  Mahabhdrahi   the  dreadful  speatr  called 
Pasupata,  the  battle-axe  (parasu),  the  bow  called  Pinaka  and  the  trident  {trisida) 
are   named   as   the   weapons   of   Siva."     Varahamihira   in   the    Vrihatsamhita  (LVII, 

1 ./.  R.  A.  S..  1907,  pp.  967-968. 

*  V.  A.  Smiths  Catalogue  oj  Coid-^  in  the  Indiin   Museum,  Calcutta,  p.  75. 
'  Whitehead's  Catalogue  oj  Coins  in  the  Panjab   Museum,  Vol.   I,  p.   192. 

^Numismatic   Chronicles,    1892,    p.    118;    Smith's   Catalogue,   of    Coii'>t    in.   the    Indian    Miifcum.    Calcutta^ 
p.    78. 

*  Whitehead's  Catalogue  of  Coins   in   the  Panjab   Museum,   Lahore,     Vol.   I.   p.    1.51,     J.   R.   A.   S.,   1903, 
pp.    285-286. 

'  FausboU's    Indian    Mythology,    pp.     150-151. 
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43)  names  the  trident  and  the  Pinaka  as  the  weapons  of  Siva  and  in  the  Matsya 
Parana  (C'CLXI.  23)  only  the  trident  is  named.  In  the  Mahahharata  and  in  all 
other  texts  gadd  or  club  is  mentioned  as  an  attribute,  not  of  Siva,  but  of  Vishiiu. 
Siva  is  suUn,  '  the  holder  of  the  trident."  and  pindkin.  '  the  holder  of  the  bow 
pinaka,"  Avhjle  Vishiui  is  saukha-chakra-gadddhara,  '  the  holder  of  conch^nell, 
discus  (siida):sa)ia)  and  club,^  or  hneRx.  gadddhara.  '  holder  of  club."  Therefore  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  identify  the  Indian  Herakles  with  Vishiiu  than  with  Siva. 

(2)  Professor  Bhandarkar  and  Dr.  Fleet  are  of  opinion  that  the  incarnation 
of  Siva  as  Lakulisa.  '  the  lord  who  bears  the  club,'  may  go  as  far  back  as  tke 
time  of  Huvishka.     But  Greek  accounts  of  the  Indian  Herakles  are  derived  fropi 

c 

the  works  of  Araters  (the  compamons  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  ]\Iegasthenes) 
who  Ansited  India  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  and  to  whom  therefore  a  knowledge 
of  the  legend  of  Siva  as  Lakulisa  cannot  be  reasonably  attributed,  unless  this 
legend  is  older  than  has  yet   been  shown. 

(3)  How  the  name  Sibi — the  Sibai  of  the  Greeks — marks  the  people  bearing 
that  name  as  special  worshippers  of  Siva  is  not  explained  by  JMr.  Kemiedy.^  ^'The 
Sibis  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  a  king  of 'old  called  Sibi,  son  of 
of  Usinara.  who,  according  to  the  Mahdbhdrata.  sacrified  himself  to  save  a  dove 
from  a  hawk."  According  to  the  Pauranik  geneology^  King  Sibi  had  foiir  sons, 
"S'rishadarbha.  Suvira,  Kekaya  and  Madraka."'  Usinara  is  the  name  of  a  people 
mentioned  in  the  Aitareya-Brdhmana,  Sdikkhydyana-Aranyaka'-  and  Panini, 
and  Sibi,  Kekaya  and  ]\Iadraka  are  also  tribal  names.  The  Pauranik  genealogies 
indicate  traditional  relationship  between  these  tribes  or  nations  who  lived  in  the 
north-west  of  India.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  epic  or  Buddhist  legends  to 
show   that    Sibi    was    a    Sivaite. 

(4)  The  story  told  by  IMegasthenes  that  the  Indian  Herakles  had  a  daughter 
named  Pandaia  who  was  born  in  a  land  called  after  her  Pandaia  and  was  en- 
tnisted  with  the  sovereignty  of  it  cannot  be  connected  ^^•ith  Siva,  for  Hindu 
mytholog}'  knows  no  legend  about  Siva  which  may  be  cited  as  even  s  remote 
parallel.  The  suggestion  of  Lassen  and  Weber  that  "  the  reference  made  by 
Megasthenes  to  the  Indian  Hercules  and  his  daughter  Pandaia  can  be  be.-t  explained 
as  a  misunderstanding  of  the  epic  stories  of  Krishna  and  Draupadi,  the  spouse 
6f  the  Pandavas''^  comes  nearer  the  mark.  An  even  better  explanation  is  afforded 
bv  the  stories  of  Krishna  and  his  sister  Subhadra  who  was  married  to  Arjuna."  In  the 
epic  and  the  Puranas  the  descent  of  the  later  Kuru  kings  including  Parikshit  and 
his  son^  JanameJEiva  is  traced  to  Abhimanyu,  son  of  Subhadrii  and   Arjuna. 

But  another  well-known  statement  of  Megasthenes  relating  to  the  Indian 
Herakles  furnishes  us  with  decisive  evidence  for  the  identification  of  that  deitv 
wftli    Kri.shna-Vishnu.     It  runs  : — 

"  Herakles   was    worshipped    by   the   inhabitants   of   the   plains — especially   by 

'  FausboH'H  Inilinn  ilylhology,  p.  105. 

'  .'=00     also    Sivi-.Ifitak.i    (400).  a 

'  Vayuptirann,   Oil,    10-24  ;    Vishnu purann.    IV,    18. 

♦  Macdoncll    and    Keith's    Vedie    Index. 
»  hid.   AtU.,   Vol.    XXX,   p.   281. 

•  Mahahha'rala,    Book    I,   221-223. 
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the  Sourasenai,  an  Indian  tribe  possessed  of  two  large  cities,  Methora  and  Kleiso- 
bara  (Krislinapura),  and  who  had  a  navigable  river,  the  Jobares,  flowing  through 
the  territories."^ 

Methora  is  recognised  as  a  transliteration  of  Mathura  and  Jobares  a  copyist's 
error  'for  Jomanes,  i.e.,  the  river  Jumna  or  Yamuna.  It  was  at  Mathura,  as 
we  shall  see  (p.  167),  that  the  worship  of  Krishna- Vishnu  had  its  origin.  The 
Bhagavata  Heliodorus  who  came  to  Vedisa  from  Taxila  as  ambassador  of  Antial- 
kidas  and  erected  the  Garuda  column  either  adopted  Bhagavatism  (Vaishnavism) 
after  coming  to  Vedisa  or  was  a  Vaishnavite  before  he  left  his  native  town. 
The-  latter  alternative  seems  to  be  the  more  reasonable  one,  and  leads  to  the 
inference  that  Vaishnavism  flourished  in  the  Western  Punjab  in  the  first  half 
of  the  second  century  B.C.  If  this  assumption  is  right,  and  if  the  Indian 
Herakles  of  the  Greek  writers  may  be  identified  with  Krishna- Vishnu,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  image  (simulacrum)  carried  in  front  of  the  army  of  Porus 
that    assembled    on   the    eastern    bank    of   the   Jhelum    was    an   image    of   Vishnu. "^ 

III  .connexion  with  the  Garuda  column  inscription  of  Heliodorus  there  arises 
this  side  issue,  how  could  an  alien,  a  Yona  or  Yavana  like  Heliodorus,  become  a  How  Heliodorus 
Bhagavata  (Vaishnava)  ?  Early  Indian  coins  and  inscriptions  reveal  to  us  the  vaishnava. 
names  of  -other  alien  invaders  and  immigrants  who  were  also  Brahmanised  in 
religion.  It  has  already  been  stated  above  (p.  155)  that  on  the  coins  of  the 
Indo-Parthian  king  Gondophares  the  king  is  called  devavrata  and  Siva  is  repre- 
sented with  trident  on  the  reverse.  Siva  is  also  figured  on  the  coins  of  Wema 
Kadphises  who  calls  himself  mahlsvara,  meaning  probably  the  worshipper  of 
Mahesvara  or  Siva.  The  successor  of  .Huvishka  has  the  Brahmanic  name  Vasu- 
deva  and  is  represented  on  the  obverse  of  his  coins  as  making  an  offering  with 
his  right  hand  over  a  small  altar  and  holding  a  long  trident  in  the  left  hand. 
The  reverse  of  Vasudeva's  coins  bear  the  figure  of  Siva.  The  Buddhist  caves  of 
Nasik  and  Karle  contain  inscriptions  of  Ushavadata  (Rishabhadatta)  son  of 
Dinika,  aind  son-in-law  of  the  Kshaharata  Kshatrapa  Nahapana,  in  one  of  which 
he  calls  himself  a  Saka  (Liiders'  List,  No.  1135),  wherein  is  given  a  long  list 
of  donations  made  by  him  to  Brahmans  at  various  places  of  pilgrimage."  Other 
inscriptions  in  the  caves  of  Nasik  refer  to  Sakas  and  Yonakas  (Yavanas)  bearing 
such  orthodox  names  as  Agnivarmman,  Indragnidatta  and  Vishnudatta.^  The 
Western  Kshatrapas  of  the  dynasty  of  Chashtana,  so  many  of  whom  bear  names 
beginning  with  Rudra,  were  probably  early  Brahminised.  In  his  Junagadh 
inscription  Rudradaman,  grandson  of  Chashtana,  boasts  "  that  he  twice  defeated 
Satakarni,  the  lord  (pati)  of  Dakshinapatha,  but  on  account  of  the  nearness  of 
their  connexion  did   not  destroy  him."°      The  ruthless  Huna  king  Mihirakula.  was 


1  Mc'Crindle,  Ancient  India  as  described  in  Classical  Literature,  Westminster,   1901,  p.   64,  note  3. 

-  M.  Foucher  writes  on  this  image  (simulacrum)  of  Indian  Herakles  in  VArl  Greco-BowldJiiqve  die 
Gaiidhara,  Tome  II,  (Paris,  1918)  p.  382  :  "  We  have  no  evident  proof  that  a  true  statue  was  brought  in 
procession  before  the  infantr,^  of  Porus ;  but  one  century  later,  images  of  Yakshas  and  Nagas  attest  in 
Central  India  an  already  elaborated  iconography  of  a  very  anthoporaori-hic   appearance." 

3  Liiders'   List  of  Brdhml   Inscriptions,   Nos.    1099,    1131-113.5. 

*  Ibid,     Nos.    1137,    1140,    1148. 

'^Ibid,    No.    965. 
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evidently  a  Saiva.  On  the  reverse  of  his  coins  occurs  the  figure  of  a  bull  with 
crescent  above  and  below  the  legend  jayatu  vrisha,  "  may  the  bull  be  victorious.' 
Both  bull  and  crescent  are  the  symbols  of  Siva.  Kalhana  in  his  Edjataranginl 
(I.  306-307)  says  that  Mihirakula  founded  at  Srinagan  the  [shrine  of  Siva]  Mihires- 
vara,  and  was  a  patron  of  the  Gandhara  Brahmai.s.  With  Mihirakula  we  -tome 
up    +0  the   first   quarter    of    the    sixth    century   A.D. 

The  proselytizing  activities  of  the  Brahmans  were  not  confined  to  alien 
in^ade^s  and  immigrants  only,  but  found  a  wider  field  in  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  archipelago  and  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula. 
Two  rather  puzzling  questions  which  suggest  themselves  in  this  connexion  ai-e, 
how  was  the  admission  of  aliens  to  the  orthodox  Brahmanic  fold  possible  then,, 
and  why  is  it  not  possible  now  ?  To  begin  with  the  first  question,  let  us  hear 
what  the  grammarian  Patanjali,  a  contemporary  of  Heliodorus,  has  to  say  about 
the  status  of  the  Sakas  and  the  Yavanas  from  the  orthodox  standpoint ;  for 
Patanjali  was  a  great  champion  of  orthodoxy.  He  begins  his  MahdbhdslDja  with 
the  statement,  "  Grammar  should  be  studied  in  order  that  we  may  not  turn 
Mlechchhas.'"  In  his  commentary  on  Panini's  siitm  II.  4  10  Pataiijali  classifies 
the  Sakas  and  the  Yavanas  as  Sudras  who  are  aniravasita ,  that  is  to  say,  who 
do  not  permanently  pollute  the  utensils  from  which  they  take  their  food.  The 
utensils  from  which  such  Sudras  take  their  food  may  be  purified  by  cleaning. 
Then,  as  now,  the  theory  is  the  same: — a  Hindu  is  born  and  not  made.  A' 
man  may  be  recognised  as  a  born  Hindu  when  he  is  born  either  as  a  Brahman, 
or  a  Kshatriya,  or  a  Vaisya,  or  a  Sudra,  for,  according  to  Manu.  there  is  no  fifth 
{ndsti  tu  j)anchamah).  So  at  a  time  when  the  Sakas  and  the  Yavanas  were  re- 
cognised as  clean  Sudras,  the  door  of  the  orthodox  fold  was  open  to  them  as 
Sudras,  that  is,  on  their  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Brahmans,  and 
not,  like  the  Kshatriyas  of  old,  disputing  the  same.  Manu  goes  a  step  beyond 
Patanjali  and  says  that  alien  peoples  like  the  Sakas,  Yavanas,  Pahlavas,  Chinas, 
etc..  were  originally  Kshatriyas  and  have  degenerated  into  Sudras  on  af;count  of 
giving  up  sacred  'rites  and  not  seeing  or  being  in  touch  with  the  Brahmans 
(X.  43-44).  This  and  similar  other  texts  from  the  Mahabharata  are  quoted 
and  translated  by  ]\Iuir  in  his  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  Vol.  I  (2nd  Ed.),  Chapter  V 
(pp.  480-488),  including  also  legends  from  the  Vishmi-Purdna  and  the  Harivamsa 
which  tell  us  that  when  Sagara,  a  king  of  the  Ikshvaku  race,  was  about  to 
^laughter  the  Sakas,  Yavanas,  Kambojas,  Paradas.  and  Pahlavas,  they  sought  the 
protection  of  the  sage  Vasishtha,  through  whose  intercession  Sagara  allowed  them 
to  escape  after  destroying  their  caste  (dharma)  and  making  them  change  their 
costumes.  A  dialogue  from  the  Mahdbhdrafa,  Book  XII  (quoted  by  Muir)  lictween 
king  Mandhatri  and  the  god  Indra  is  very  interesting.  In  this  dialogue  the  king 
asks  the  god,  what  religion  (dharma)  should  a  king  like  him  prescribe  for  such 
folks  as  the  Sakas,  Yavanas,  Pahlavas.  Kambojas.  etc.,  and  "  persons  of  the  Vaisya 
and  Sudra  castes."  Indra  says  in  reply  that  these  Dasyus  should  perform  cere- 
monies ordained  in  the  Vedas  and  on  proper  occasions  bestow  gifts  on  the  Brah- 
mans.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  here  the  alien  barbarians  or  Dasyus  are  jilaced  in 

*  Vydkaranft-Mahnbhushtja,  edited  'by  Kiplhorn,   Vol.   I,   p.  2 
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the  same  category  as  the  Vaisyas  and  the  Sudras.  When  such  })eliefs  obtained 
among  the  Brahmans  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  Saka  or  a  Yavana  immigrant  to 
obtain  admittance  into  the  orthodox  fold  as  a  Vaisya  or  a  Sudra  and  for  an 
alien   ruler   to    rank   even   as   a    Kshatriya. 

■»  The    answer    to    the    next    question,    why    and    when    the    Hindas    abandoned  why  and  when  did 
the  practice  of  admitting  foreigners  to  the  Hindu  fold,  is  furnished  by  a  Muham-  "'"*!!"  '"';"^«"  '"^ 

^  .  practice  of  admitting 

madan  writer,  Abu  Raihan  Alberuni,  who  came  to  the  Punjab  after  A.D.  1017  aliens  to  the  Hindu 
•in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  to  study  the  different  branches  of  the*°"*'^" 
^apskrit  literature  and  wrote  his  work  on  India  in  the  year  of  IMahmud's  death 
{A.D.  1030).  In  Chapter  I  of  his  book  Alberuni  describes  "  the  barriers  which 
separate  Muslims  and  Hindus  "  and  endeavours  to  trace  their  roots.  The  barriers 
mentioned  by  Alberuni  are  three  in  number ;  (1)  the  difference  of  language ; 
(2)  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Hindus  ;  and  (3)  the  self-conceit  of  the  Hindus 
and  their  depreciation  of  anything  foreign.     About  the  second  barrier  he  writes  : — 

"  They    (the    Hindus)    totally    differ    from    us    in    religion,    as    we    believe    in 

nothing  in  which  they  believe,  and  vice  versa All  their  fanaticism  is  directed 

against  those  who  do  not  belong  to  them — against  all  foreigners.  They  call  them 
mlechchha,  i.e.,  impure,  and  forbid  having  any  connexion  with  them,  be  it  by 
intermari;iage  or  any  other  kind  of  relationship,  or  by  sitting,  eating,  and  drinking 
with  them,  because  thereby,  they  think,  they  would  be  polluted.  They  consider 
as  impure  anything  which  touches  the  fire  and  the  water  of  a  foreigner ;  and 
no  household  can  exist  without  these  two  elements.  Besides,  they  never  desire 
that  a  thing  which  once  has  been  polluted  should  be  purified  and  thus  recovered 
. . .  They  are  not  allowed  to  receive  anybody  who  does  not  belong  to  them 
even  if  he  wished  it,   or  was  inclined  to  their  religion."^ 

So  it  may  be  noted  here  that  at  the  time  of  Alberuni  the  alien  invaders 
from  the  west  are  no  longer  recognised  as  aniravasita  Sudras,  but  as  impure 
(niravasita)  outcastes  whose  water  or  fire,  to  say  nothing  of  utensils  used  for 
taking  fgod,  are  permanently  polluted.  Alberuni  ascribes  this  change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Hindus  towards  aliens  to  three  different  ca\ises  First,  to  the 
degradation  of  the  aliens  by  king  Sagara  in  which  legend  he  seems  ^  to  find  nothing 
incredible.-     Secondly  : — 

"  Another  circumstance  which  increased  the  already  existing  antagonism 
between  Hindus  and  foreigners  is  that  the  so-called  Shamaniyya  (Buddhists), 
though  they  cordially  hate  the  Brahmans,  still  are  nearer  akin  to  them  than  to 
others.  In  former  times,  Khurasan,  Persis,  'Irak,  Mosul,  the  country  ,up"to  the 
frontier  of  Syria,  was  Buddhistic,  but  then  Zarathustra  went  forth  from  Adhar- 
baijan   and   preached  Magism  in  Balkh   (Baktra).     His   doctrine   came   into   favour 

with  king  Gushtasp The   succeeding  kings  made  their  religion  {i.e.,   Zoroas- 

trianism)  the  obligatory  state-religion  for  Persis  and  'Irak.  In  consequence, 
the  Buddhists  were  banished  from  those  countries,  and  had  to  emigrate  to  the 
countries    east    of    Balkh.     There    are    some     Magians    up     to     the     present     time  / 


» Alberuni's  Imlin,  Eug.   tr.   by  Sachau,  Loadon,   1888,   Vol.    I,    pp.    19-20. 
■Uhid.,    pp.    20-21. 
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in    India,    where    they    are    called    Ma<ja.    From    that    time    dates    their    aversion 
towards    countries,  of    Khurasan."' 

The  only  historical  interpretation  that  this  confused  statement  admits  of  is 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Sassanian  monarchy  (A.D.  226)  and  the  subsequent 
vigourous  revival  of  Zoroastrianism  in  the  Persian  kingdom  led  to  the  expulsion 
of  the,  Buddhists  from  Khurasan  and  other  countries  and  thereby  caused  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  among  the  Hindus  with  regard  to  the  westerners.  Whether  there 
ever  was  anv  actual  banishment  of  the  Buddhists  from  the  Sassanian  kingdom 
we  do  not  know.  But  the  literature  of  the  period  in  India  that  followed  th^ 
establishment  of  the  Sassanian  monarchy  discloses  great  veneration  for  foreign 
teachers  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Vatsyayaua  in  his  commentary  on  Gau- 
tama's Nijdya-darsana,  I,  1,1,  says  that  authoritative  testimony  (dfta-vdkya)  may 
proceed  from  Rishis,  Aryas  as  well  as  from  Mlechchhas.  Vatsyayana's  commen- 
tary is  usually  assigned  to  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  centmy  A.D.-  Alberuni, 
while   speaking   of  the   self-conceit  of   the   Hindus   of   his   own   day,   writes  :— 

"  If  they  had  travelled  and  mixed  with  other  nations,  they  would  soon 
chance  their  mind,  for  their  ancestors  were  not  as  narrow-lninded  as  the  present 
generation.  One  of  their  scholars,  Yarahamihii-a,  in  a  passage  where  he  calls 
on  the  people  to  honour  the  Brahmans,  says  :  "  The  Greeks,  though^  impure, 
must  be  honoured,  since  they  tvere  trained  in  sciences  and  therein  excelled  others. 
What,  then,  are  ive  to  say  oj  a  Brahmin,  if  he  combines  tcith  his  purity  the  height 
of  science  V"' 

Varahamihira  died  in  589  A.D.  The  door  of  the  Hindu  society  of  those 
days  was  oi)en  to  foreigners.  Huns,  Gujars,  and  Ye-tas'  (Yets  or  Gats)  who 
poured  into  the  north-western  parts  of  India  in  the  fifth  century  A.D.  were 
absorbed  by  the  Hindus.  So  Alberuni's  statement  that  the  aversion  of  the  Hindus 
for  westerners  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Zoroastrian  revival  in  Persia  is  not 
quite  correct.  But  Alberuni  himself  offers  the  best  explanation  of  this  great 
change  of  the  Hindu  attitude  towards  foreigners  in  what  he  says  f^fter  his 
reference    to    the    e-xpulsion    of    the    Buddhists    from    the    Persian    kingdom.    He 

writes  : — 

"  But  then  came  Islam ;  the  Persian  empire  perished,  and  the  re])ugnance 
of  the  Hindus  against  foreigners  increased  more  and  more  when  the  ^Muslims 
began  to  make  their  inroads  into  their  country ;  for  Muhammad  Ibn  Elkasim 
Ibn  Elmunnabih  entered  Sindh  from  the  side  of  Sijistan  (Sakastane)  and  con- 
Cjuered  -  the  cities  of  Bahmanva  (Brahmanavata)  and  ]\Iulasthana  (Multan),  the 
former  of  which  he  called  Al-mansura,  the  latter  Al-mamura.  He  entered  India 
proper,,  and  jienetrated  even  as  far  as  Kanauj,  marched  throTigh  the  country  of 
Gandhara.    and    on   his   way   back,    through    the    confines   of    Kashmir,    sometimes 

'  Ihvl.    p.    21. 

*M.M., Satis  Chandra  Vidyabhushana  traces  the  influence  of  Aristotle  o:i  Aksliaimda,  the  a\ithor  of  tlio 
Ki/atfa-sulras  commented  on  by  Vatsyayana  and  on  other  writers  on  X.vaya  (logic).  ./.  R.  A.  S..  1918  iiji.  409-488. 

»  Alberuni's  Imlin,  I,  p.  23  and  II,  p.  203.  The  stanzv  of  the  Brihalsamh'la  (II,  15)  quoted  here  is 
thus  translated  by  Kern;  "The  Greeks  (Yamnah),  indeed,  i.re  fonipners  (inhchchih),  but  with  them  this 
science  is  in  a  flourishing  state.  Hence  ihcy  are  honoured  as  ihougji  they  were  Kisiiis  ;  how  much  more 
Ihan  a  twice-born   man  wcll-vcrscd   in   astrologj-."'     J,   R.   A.   S.,   1870,   p    441. 

•  Watters,   On    Yuan   Chuxing,   I,   p.    200. 
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fighting  sword  in  hand,  sometimes  gaining  his  ends  by  treaties,  leaving  to  the 
peojjle  their  ancient  belief,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  wanted  to  become 
]\Iuslims.     All    these    events    planted    a    deeply    rooted   hatred    in   their    hearts."^ 

The    Arab    invasion    did    something    more    far-reaching    than    mere    planting 
"Ta  deeply  rooted  hatred "    for  aliens  in  the  hearts  of   the  Hindus.     It    led   to  a 
revolutionary    change    of    the    Hindu    angle    of    vision.     Hindus   could    no  .longer 
recognise  in  the  new  invaders  from  the  west  the  representatives  of    those  Sakas, 
'    Yavanas    and    Pahlavas,    who,    according    to    their    sacred    books,    were    originally 
Jxshatriyas  but  had  degenerated  into  Sudras  merely  from  not  enjoying  the  oppor- 
•  .funity    of   seeing   Brahmans.     The    new   Yavanas    came,    they   saw   Brahmans,    but  *" 

instead  of  rushing  to  the  feet  of  the  latter  to  pray  for  the  restoration  of  their 
lost  Kshatriyahood,  summoned  them  to  accept  the  Koran.  The  coming  of  the 
Muslims  caused  bitter  disappointment  and  disillusionment  both  to  the  Brahmans 
and  to  the  Sramanas  who  were  othermse  indifferent  to  political  changes  and 
fortunes  of  war.  The  Muslim  desecraters  of  the  temples  could  not  of  course  be 
r^ognised  as  niravasita  or  clean.  Muhammad  Ibn  Alkasim  "  himself  hung  a  piece 
of  cow's  flesh "  on  the  neck  of  the  famous  Sun-god  of  Multan  "as  a  sio-n  of 
mockery."  '"  When  the  Karmatians  occupied  Multan,  Jalam  Ibn  Shaibau,  the 
usurper,  broke  the  idol  into  pieces  and  killed  its  priest."' 

The  cultured  and  tolerant  Arabs  are  the  actors  in  the  first  act  of  the  great 
drama  of  the  JMuslim  concjuest  of  Hindustan.  In  the  second  act  were  concerned 
a  different  type  of  Muslims,  the  ruthless  and  fanatical  Turks.  Alberuni  is  an 
eye-witness  of  the  tragedy.  I  shall  conclude  this  long  digression  with  this  acute 
and   impartial    observer's    account   of   those   events    and   their   consequences  : — • 

'■  Now    in    the    following    times    no    3Iuslim     conqueror    passed    beyond    the  ' 

frontier  of  Kabul  and  the  river  Sindh  until  the  days  of  the  Turks,  when  they 
seized  the  power  in  Ghazna  under  the  Samani  dynasty,  and  the  supreme  power 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Nasir-uddaula  Sabuktagin.  This  prince  chose  the  holy  war  as 
his  calling,  and  therefore  called  himself  Al-ghazi  {i.e.,  warring  on  the  road  of 
Allah).  In  the  interest  of  his  successors  he  constructed,  in  order  to  weaken  the 
Indian  frontier,  those  roads  on  which  afterwards  his  son  Yamin-uddaula  ]\Iahmud  j 

marched  into  India  during  a  period  of  thirty  years  and  more.  God  be  merciful 
to  both  father  and  son  !  IMahmud  utterly  ruined  the  prosperity  of  the  countrv, 
and  performed  there  wonderful  exploits,  by  which  the  Hindus  became  like  atoms 
of  dust  scattered  in  all  directions,  and  like  a  tale  of  old  in  the  mouth  of  tjie 
people.  Their  scattered  remains  cherish,  of  course,  the  most  inveterate  •  aversion 
towards  all  iluslims.  This  is  the  reason  why  Hindu  sciences  have  retired  far 
away  from  those  parts  of  the  country  conquered  by  us,  and  have  fled  tp  places 
which  our  hands  cannot  yet  reach,  to  Kashmir,  Benares  and  other  places.  And  .  > 
there  the  antagonism  between  them  and  all  foreigners  received  more  and  more 
nourishment   both   from   political   and   religious    sources."-^ 

Now  to  return  to  ancient  Vidisa  ;   besides  the  two  inscribed  Garuda  columns  Makara-d.-ivaja  of ' 

there  are  the  remains  of    another  Vaishnavite  archaeological  document  at  Besnagar.  ^*'""sar. 
. i 

1  Alberuni's   India,    I,    p.    21.  ,  ■* 

2  Ibid,  p.   116.  -3  Alberuni's,  India  p.  22. 
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These  are  the  capital  of  a  cohimn  and  a  maJcara  which  originally  surmounted 
the  capital  now  lying  by  it  a  few  yards  off  the  column  of  Heliodorus.  The 
makara   and   the    capital    are   thus   described   by    Professor   Bhandarkar  : — ' 

"  Near  the  second  fan-palm  w^re  lying  and  are  still  lying  two  sculptures, 
which  cannot,  be  chronologically  far  removed  from  Kham  Baba  (i.e.,  the  column 
of  H^eliodorus)  itself.  One  of  these  is  a  rail  capital."-  The  bell,  which  forms  the 
lowermost  part,  is  2'  2|"  in  height.  The  upper  half  of  the  bell  is  very  much 
battered  and  injured.  Above  is  a  cable  necking,  which  divided  the  bell  from 
the  abacus.  The  latter  is  9^"  high,  and  is  circular  in  shape.  It  is  divided  into 
two  compartments,  the  lower  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  bead  and  reel  ornament, 
and  the  upper  with  honeysuckle  patterns  alternating  with  crocodiles.  On  the 
abacus  is  a  rail  moulding  2'  3 J"  square  and  1'  V  high,  and  above  it  comes 
another  member  in  the  form  of  an  amalaJca.  It  is  1'  if"  high  thus  bringing  the 
total  height  of  the  whole  capital  to  4'  10",  excluding  the  tenon  at  the  top, 
which  is  IV  long,  o\"  broad,  and  6"  high.  This  tenon  seems  to  have  been 
fitted  into  the  mortise  of  the  soffit  of  the  makara  pinnacle,  the  other  sculjj^ure 
lying  beside  it  '  The  mortise  is  9"  long,  6J"  broad,  and  8'*-  deep.  This  no  doubt 
appears  to  be  a  little  too  large  for  the  tenon  of  the  rail-capital,  and  militates, 
according  to  ]\Ir.  Lake,  against  the  above  supposition.  But  in  early  IndjaK  archi- 
tecture the  mortise  holes  were  frequently  much  larger  than  the  tenons,  and  Sir 
John  Marshall  assures  me  that  he  has  met  with  many  similar  instances  at  Sanchi. 
This  crocodile  again  bears  such  a  close  resemblance  to  the  sunilar  animals 
figured  on  the  edge  of  the  abacus  of  the  rail  capital,  that  their  connexion  can 
scarcelv  be  seriously  called  in  question.  I,  therefore,  quite  agree  with  Cunningham 
in  holding  that  it  was  the  pinnacle  of  this  capital.  The  greatest  height  of  the 
makara  is  2'  7|"  ;  but  the  tail  is  broken,  and  if  we  judge  by  the  proportions  of 
these  animals  on  the  rail  capital  its  original  height  must  have  been  about  two 
feet  more.  Cunningham  says  : — "  There  is  a  mysterious  hole  at  a  short  distance 
behind  the  eye  which  has  puzzled  me  very  much.  Perhaps  a  horn  gir  a  fin, 
which  the  sculptorc-  has  forgotten,  was  inserted  here  as  an  after-thought."  There 
is  not  one  hole,  but  two  holes,  one  behind  each  eye,  and  it  seems  more  likely 
that  they  served  as  mortises  for  holding  the  tenons  of  the  crowning  piece." 

What  Professor  Bhandarkar  means  by  "  the  crowning  piece "  is  not  clear. 
But  there  is  a  singular  consensus  of  opinion  among  such  eniinent  archaeologists 
as  Cunningham,  Sir  John  3Iarshall  and  Professor  Bhandarkar  himself  regarding 
the  »uijcara  being  the  pinnacle  of  the  capital.  So  we  have  to  recognise  in  the 
makara  and  the  capital  the  remnants  of  a  Makamdhvaja  or  a  "  column  with 
crocodile  sym'^ol."  In  'Sanskrit  literature  Krishna's  son  Pradyumna,  identified 
with  the  god  of  love,  is  called  makaradhvaja  or  makaraketana,  '  one  with  the  cro- 
codile as  his  symbol.'  In  some  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Greco-Buddhist  school 
of  (Jandhara  one  of  Mara's  daughter  is  seen  holding  a  staff  with  a  3Iakara  on  it, 
Foucher's    L'Art    Greco-Boitddhique    du    Gandhdra.    Tome    II.    Premier     Fascicule, 

'  A.    S.   It.,    1913-14,    Part    II,    pp.    189-190 

»  Ibid,    PI.    LIV,    a. 

*  .1.  S.   h.,   1913-14,   Part    II,    ]■!.   LIV,  b. 
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Figures  400  and  401,  facing  p.  192),  and  in  Sanskrit  Buddhist  works  like  Mahavastu 
and  Lalitavistara  Mara  is  frequently  called  Krislnia-baudhu,  "  Krishna's  kinsman." 
We  shall  see  presently  that  the  Pancharatras  or  Bhagavatas  worshipped  Pra- 
dyumna  as  the  third  of  the  four  vyuhas,  and  in  their  philosophy  he  was  recog- 
nised as  the  personification  of  manas  or  mmd.  As  a  Garudadhvajc  presupposes 
a  temple  of  Vasudeva,  may  we  not  assume  that  a  tnaharadhmja  in  an  ancient 
centre  of  Vaishnavism  like  Vedisa  dating  from  the  time  of  our  gamdadhvajas 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  temple  of  Pradyunma  or  an  image  of  Pradyumna 

•    in.  the  temple  of  Vasudeva  ?     The  documents  dealt  with  in  the  next  section  show 
that  the  first  two   vyuhas,   Vasudeva  and  Saiiikarshana,   were  worshipped  together 

'  in   the   same   period. 

II. 

Next   to   the   Garuda   pillar   of   Heliodoras   in   point   of   time  is   the   Ghasundi  Qhasundi  stone-s/ab 
stone  slab  inscription.     The  slab  was  found  "  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  door  ^"'^  Nanaghat  cave 
or  ehtrance    leading   down   to    a   tank    in   the   village    of   Ghasundi   about   4    miles '""'"''*'°"'' 
N.  E.  of  Nagari  "  in  the  Udaypur  State,  Rajputana.'     The  inscription  is  engraved 
in    Brahnii    characters    of    the    secoiid    century    B.C.     Bha^   with    a    long    straight 
Tight-hal\A  vertical   line   in   place   of   two   short   lines   forming  an   angle,   as   in  the 
inscription  of  Heliodorus,  and  roundish  ga,   indicate  that  the  Ghasundi  inscription 
is  later  in  date  than  the  inscription  of  Heliodorus,  while  the  occurrence  of  archaic 
screw-like   ras   shows   that   the   distance   of   time   is   not   long.     This   inscription   in 
corrupt   Sanskrit   runs  : — 

1.  [Bhagava]  [te]na  Gajayanena  Parasariputrena  si. . 

2.  . .  .   jina    bhagavabhyam    Saiukarshana-Vasudevabhyahi . . 

3.  ...   bhyiim    puja-sila])rakaro    Narayanavate    ka[ritah] 

Translation. 

"A  stone  enclosure  of  worship  for  Bhagavats  Saiiikarshana  and  Vasudeva.... 
has  been  erected  within  the  enclosure  of  Narayana  by  the  Bhagavata  Gajayana, 
son   of "  Parasari . .  .  . 

Ndrdyaruivdta  or  the  enclosure  of  Narayana  denotes  the  compound  of  a 
temple  or  place  of  worship  of  Narayana.  PujdsildprdJcdm  for  Bhagavats  Sahikar- 
sJiana  and  Vasudeva  evidently  denotes  a  smaller  stone  enclosure  round  either 
the  images  or  other  cult  objects  representing  Sauikarshana  and  Vasudeva  within, 
the  Ndrdyinavdta.  As  Vasudeva  was  already  identified  with  Narayana  or  Vishnu 
the  place  presumably  came  to  be  known  as  Narayanavata  from  the  presence 
of  the  cult  object  representing  Vasudeva  mthin  it.  The  pajdsildprdkam  was 
probably   something   analogous   to   the   railing   round   a   stupa   or   a   holy   tree. 

Saiiikarshana  and  Vasudeva,  "  the  descendants  of  the  moon  {Chaikda= 
Chandra)  are  invoked  together  with  Dhaihma  (Dhnrma),  Ida  (Indra)  and  the 
guardians  of  the  for^r  cardinal  points,  Yama,  Varuna  (Varmia),  Kubera  and 
Vasava   in  the   beginning   of   the   long   Nanaghat   cave   inscription^   which    may   be 


1  J.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.   LVI,  Ft.   I,  pp.   77-78,  and  Plate  Va.     I.udws'  List,  No.  6. 
'Liiders'  List,  No.    1112. 
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assigned  to  the  end  of  the  second  century  B.C.'  In  Samkarshana  and  Vasudeva 
named  side  by  side  in  these  two  epigraphs,  we  recognise  two  of  the  four  Vyfihas 
which,  according  to  the  Nara^'a^iya  section  of  the  Mahdbhdrata,  Book  XII, 
and  Saiikara's  commentary  on  the  Vedanta-Sutras  II,  2.  42,  were  worshipped 
The  p'ancharatra  bv  the  Paficharatras  or  Bhagavatas.  These  Vyiihas  are,  Vasudeva  or  the  hVghest 
cuitoftheNyuhas.  g^jf  Sailikarshana  or  the  individual  soxil,  Pradyumna  or  the  mind  {)nanas),  and 
Aniruddha  or  the  principle  of  egoity  {ahnml'ara).  It  was  further  held  by  the 
'  Paficharatras  that  Samkarshana  or  individual  soul  originated  from  Vasudeva. 
Pradyumna  or  %nanas  from  Samkarshana,  and  Aniruddha  or  ahamkara  from-Pra-  ' 
dyumna.  A  more  orthodox  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Vyuhas  supp^orted  by  both 
Sahkara  and  Ramanuja  is  that  the  highest  Brahman  called  Vasudeva  abides  in  a' 
fourfold  form,  or  reveals  itself  by  dividing  itself  fourfold  as  the  four  Vyuhas. 
In  all  available  expositions  of  the  Pancharatra  system  Vasudeva  is  mentioned 
first  and  is  followed  by  Samkarshana.  But  in  l)oth  of  our  inscriptions  the  order 
is  changed ;  Saiiikarshana  is  named  first  and  Vasudeva  comes  as  the  second- 
This  is  in  agreement  with  the  epic  and  Pauranik  legends  wherein  Saihk^fehana 
is  represented  as  the  elder  step-brother  of  Krishna-Vasudeva.  But  this  aspect  ' 
of  the  epigraphical  evidence  has  escaped  the  notice  of  Sir  Ramakrishna  Bhan- 
darkar  and  Dr.  Otto  Schrader.  The  former  traces  the  second  (SaKifiarsliaiia), 
third  and  fourth  Vyuhas  to  the  three  of  the  Prakritis  of  Vasudeva  as  the  Sujj- 
reme  being  in  the  Bhagavadglta  VII,  4-5.-  Dr.  Schrader  writes,  "  The  original 
worship,  proved  by  archaeology  and  the  Buddhist  scripture,  of  only  Vasudeva 
and  Baladeva-Sariikarshana  can  signify  nothing  else,  in  our  opinion,  than  that 
by  the  original  Paiicharatrins  Krishna  was  worshipped  as  the  transcendent  Highest 
God,  and  his  brother,  the  '  God  of  strength,'  as  His  immanent  as])ect  appearing 
as  the  world,  this  dogma  of  the  double  aspect  of  God  being  simply  the  Pan- 
charatra solution  of  the  old,  old  Indian  jjroblem  of  a  God  becoming  the  world 
without  sharing  its  imperfections.'''  No  such  philosophical  ideas  can  be  credited 
to  the  autlioT'  of  the  Nanaghat  Cave  inscription  who  invokes  Saihkaf5hana  and , 
^'asudcva  along  with  some  other  divinities  of  the  Brahnianic  pantheon  and 
indicates  their  difference  from  the  other  divinities  named  by  calling  theiii ,  descen- 
'  dants  of  Chandra  or  belonging  to  the  lunar  Yadava  line.  The  mention  of  Saiii- 
karshana first  and  Vasudeva  afterwards  in  two  records  of  such  two  distant  places 
as  Ghasundi  in  Rajputana  and  Nanaghat  in  the  Deccan  shows  tliat  in  those 
*  days  Saiiikarshana  was  po])ularly  recognised  as  a  divinity  equalling  Vasudeva 
in   rank."-    Kautilya   in   his   Arthasdstra    says  : — 

"  Spies  disguised  as  ascetics  with  shaved  head  or  braided  hair  and  pretending 
•■  to    be   the    worshippers   of   god   Saiiikarshana,    may    mix    their   sacrificial     beverage 
with  the  juice  of  the  madana  plant  (and  give  to  the  cowherds)  and  carry  oft'  the 
cattle."* 


^  ifemm'rs   A.   .V.    /.,   Xa     1.  ' 

'  Vdinh'navism   Saivigm  etc..  jij).    12-i:t  ;   for  criticism   of  this   tlioorv     I'.v     tlic  present  writer  see  The  hido- 
Aryan    Hnrrx,    Part    I,    pp.  97 -OS. 

'  Inlroducltoti    to   the.    Pancharatra    and    the    Ahirlnnlhui/'r    Sinhhili't,    Madras,    1910,    pp.  144-145. 
*  SlianiHaslry's    English    traiiHlatioii,    p.    485. 
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This  passage  incidentally  bears  witness  to  the  existence  of  a  special  order  of 
ascetics  devoted  to  Saiiikarshana  and,  taken  together  with  the  Ghasundi  and 
Nanaghat  inscriptions,  indicates  that  the  Paiicharatra  or  Bhagavata  religion  origi- 
nated in  the  worship  of  the  Yadava  (Vrishni)  brothers  Saiiikarshana  and  Yasu- 
deva  'as  hero-gods  of  equal  vank.  Saiiikarshana  came  to  be  consigned  to  a 
secondary  place  when  the  worship  of  Vasudeva  as  deradeva,  '  god  of  gods  '  suoer- 
seded  the  worship  of  the  Yadava  hero-gods.  That  the  worship  of  Yasudeva  as 
'  god  of  gods  '  was  prevalent  even  before  these  two  epigraphs  were  engraved  is 
evident,  as  we  have  already  seen,  from  the  Besnagar  pillar  inscription  of  Helio- 
dorus.     The    existence    of    two    different    varieties    of    Yasudevism    side    by    side,  * 

the   worship    of   Yasudeva   as    '  the   god   of   gods '    and   also   as   a    god    second   to 
Saiiikarshana,   in  the  second  century  B.C.,   indicates  that  the  basic  cult  originated 
in  a   much   remoter  antiquity.     The  second  of  these  two  varieties   of  A'asudevism  origin  of  Vaisima- 
is  undoubtedly  the  older  of  the  two.     Now  the  question  is,   how  did  these  cults  ^'*'"" 
originate  ?     Clarbe's    answer    to    this  question    is    ingenious    and    elaborate.     He 
writes : — 

"  It  may  be  assun\ed  as  probable  that  Krishna  was  originally  the  leader 
of  the  warrior  and  pastoral  tribe  of  non-Brahman  race,  and  that  he  lived  long 
before  the,  Buddha.  He  became  the  eponvmous  hero  of  his  people,  not  only 
because  of  his  prowess  in  war,  but  also  probably  because  he  was  the  founder 
of  the  religion  of  his  race — a  religion  indejjendent  of  the  Yedic  tradition  and 
monotheistic,  in  which  a  special  stress  was  laid  on  ethical  requirements.  The 
adherents  of  this  religion  were  called  '  Bhagavatas,'  adopting  other  names  later  on. 
As  the  form  of  Krishna  within  the  race  to  which  he  belonged  was  advanced 
from  the  position  of  a  demi-god  to  that  of  god  (identified  especially  with  the 
god  of  the  Bhagavatas)  Brahmanism  claimed  as  its  own  this  popular  and  powerful 
representation  of  the  Deity,  and  transformed  it  into  an  incarnation  of  Yishnu. 
In  this  way  Brahmanism  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  entire  community  of  the 
Bhagavatsfe,  and  the  latter  (a  still  existing  sect)  were  merged  in  Brahmanism. 
The  Bhagavadgita  was  originally  a  text-book  of  this  sect,  and  -  in  the  course  of 
time  has  won  a  position  of  such  significance  for  the  whole  of  Brahman  India 
that  in  recent  years  educated  Hindus  have  put  it  forward  as  a  rival  to  the 
New  Testament."'^ 

In  this  statement  we  have  a  kernel  of  truth  with  much  that  is  not  quite 
accurate.  According  to  Brahmanic,  Bauddha  and  Jaina  traditions  Krishna- 
Yasudeva  was  the  chief  of  a  warrior  tribe,  the  Yadavas  (Yrishiiis  and  Andlrakas), 
who  were  Brahmanist  Kshatriyas  and  in  the  epic  period  represented  the  Rigvedic 
Yadus.  But  at  Mathura  and  at  Dvf^raka  (in  the  Kathiawar  peninsula)  the 
Yrishiiis  and  the  Andhakas  lived  amidst  Abhiras  and  Saurashtras  who  are  said' 
to  have  been  outside  the  Brahmanic  pale.  It  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  that 
from  the  very  outset  Yasudevism  might  have  had  two  distinct  phases,  one 
Brahmanic  professed  ^y  orthodox  Brahmanist  tribes  and  castes  and  the  other 
un-Brahmanic  professed  by  the  Abhiras  and  the  Saurashtras.  The  present  v-riter 
— J "  " 

'  Encyclopasdia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  Vol.   2,  pp.  .535-536. 
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has  elsewhere  collected  and  discussed  texts  that  condemn  a  phase  of  Vasudevism 
called  Bhagavata  or  Paucharatra  as  un-Yedic'  The  un-^'edic  or  un-Brahmanic 
Pancharatra  evidently  grew  out  pf  the  primitive  worship  of  Saiiikarshana,  Vasu- 
deva  and  other  ^"rishlli  chiefs  such  as  Vasudeva's  son  Pradyumna  and  his  grand- 
son Aniruddha  as  hero-gods  by  the  barbarian  Abhiras  and  Saurashtras.  '  The 
religion  of  the  Bhagavadglta,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  orthodox  phase  of  Vasu- 
devism iji  its  fully  developed  form.  If  we  may  assume  any  basis  of  fact  in  the 
4  epic  legends  and  traditions,  we  must  believe  that  the  worship  of  Vasudeva  as 
the  founder  of  ^he  religion  of  the  Bhagavadglta  and  Anugita  originated  amcng  - 
the  Vrishnis,  Andhakas  and  Kurus  and  was  handed  down  by  them  to  the  SOja- 
senas.  According  to  the  Mahabhdmta  the  venerable  Bhishma,  the  mightiest  and' 
the  most  chivalrous  of  the  Kurus,  was  its  first  champion,  and  the  five  sons  of 
Pandu  its  foremost  adherents.  The  story  of  the  Indian  Herakles  and  his  daughter 
Pandaia  told  by  Megasthenes,  as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  6  )  indicates  that  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century  B.C.  the  connexion  of  Krishna- Vishnu  with  the 
.Mora  stone-slab  Pandavas  was  an  article  of  popular  faith.  The  obscure  and  damaged  Mor,a,, 'stone 
inscription.  gjjj]^    inscription    of   the    time    of    the    Mahakshatrapa  Eajuvala    furnishes    evidence    ' 

of  the  prevalence  of  this  faith  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  From 
the  few  letters  still  legible  on  the  slab  and  from  Cunningham's  facsimile- (^4.  *5- -R-, 
Vol.   XX,   PI.   V,  No.  4)   Dr.   Vogel  thus  reads  the  first  two  lines' : — 

1.  Mahak(sha)t(rapasa    Rajuvulasa    putra) 

2.  Bhagavata    VTi(sh)ne(na    paiiicha   Viranaiii    pratima 

Dr.  Vogel  -uTites  elsewhere'  "  Apart  from  the  mention  of  the  son  of  Rajuvula 
the  only  certain  point  with  regard  to  this  inscription  is  that  in  the  second  line 
it  refers  to   '  images  of  the  five  heroes '    {fmhcha   Virdndm  pratimd).     The  words 

are  distinct  on  Cunningham's  facsimile It  seems  quite  plausible  that  these 

'  five  heroes  '  were  the  five  Pandava  brothers  whose  exploits  are  extolled  in  the 
Mahabharata."  But  the  reading  bhagavata  Vri{sh)))e{na)  is  open  to  objection. 
As  pointed  out  by  Vogel,  all  letters  after  the  ha  of  maha  in  line  1  «and  after 
vri  in  line  2  are  either  partially  or  wholly  damaged  on  the  slab  now  in  the 
Mathura  Museum  of  Archaeology.  It  will  be  seen  in  a  facsimile  of  the"  i^nscrip- 
tion  published  in  the  Memoirs  A.  S.  I.,  No.  I,  Plate  VI,  No.  5,  that  in  line 
2  after  vri  the  outline  of  sh  and  the  subscript  n  are  clear  and  so  the  conjunct 
may  be  read  as  shne.  But  after  shne  there  is  no  sign  of  m.  So  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  read  the  name  as  Vrishne{h)  instead  of  Vrishnena.  The  letter  that 
follows  bhagava  may  also  be  read  as  to,  for  the  vowel  sign  above  t  extends  a 
little  to  the  left  as  well.  In  a  votive  inscription  the  instrumental  case  indicates 
the  donor.  But  a  donor  could  not  very  well  call  himself  Bhagavat,  and  nowhere 
else  is  he  found  to  do  so.  So,  for  Bhagavatd  Vrishnena  in  line  2  we  should 
read  Bhagavato  Vrishneh  and  understand  the  line  as  .referring  not  only  to  the 
images  of  the  five  Pandavas  but  also  to  an  image  of  the  Blessed  or  Divine 
A'rishni,    that    is,    of    Krishna-\'asudeva,    who    belonged    to    ihe   Vrishni    branch    of 

^  The    Inilo-Aryan   Hnrrs,    I't.    I.,   Chapter   Hi.  ^ 

*  ('alal6<ivf  oj  the   Archaolofiical  Mu.tcum  til   Mitflinrii    \t.    18-t. 
»  A.   S.   li.,    1911-12,    Pt:    II.    p.    1?7. 
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the  Yadava  tribe.'  Mora  is  a  village  7  miles  west  of  the  Mathura  city.  The  stone 
slab  on  which  this  inscription  is  engraved  measures  11'  2"  by  2'  11".  It  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  pavement  slabs  of  a  big  temple  in  which  the  images  of  Krishiia 
and   the   five   Pandava    brothers   were   enshrined. 

*Prom  a  passage    of    Megasthenes   quoted     above   (p.  6)    it   will   l^e   seen  that 
in  those  days  Herakles   (Krishna- Vishnu)   was  specially  worshipped  by  the  Solira- 
senai  of  Methora  (Mathura).     The  Sourasenai  are  the  SHrasenas  of  the  Brahmanic 
and   Buddhist   sacred   books.     Manu   (II.    19)    includes  the   country   of  the   Surase-       ^ 
nalias  together  with  Kurukshetra  and  the  lands  of  the  Matsyas  and  the  Panchalas 
mthin  Brahij,iarshidesa  or  the  country  of  the  Brahmanical  sages.     The  Siirasenas 
are  not   named  in  the   Vedic   literature  ;   but  in  the   Puranas   they   are   connected 
A^th    the   Yadavas.     The    orthodox    Brahmanic    Vasudevism   was   probably   handed 
on   ro  the   Surasenas   by   the   Kurus  and  the    Yadavas.     The  Bhagavadgltd   is  the  The  antiquity  of 
text-book    of   this    religion.     The    framework    of    the    Bhagavadgltd,   the    association  °fJJ|^''|J^J^''"""^ 
of  Vasudeva   and  Arjuna   as  a   divine  pair,   is,   as  we   have   already  seen,    as   old  of  the  Bhagaiad- 
as  Panini  and  Megasthenes,  so  it  may  be  as  old  as  Buddhism  or  even  older,  for  the  ^''"* 
antiquity    of    Buddhist    traditions    is    certified    by    nothing    older  than    the    edicts 
of  Asoka.     The  background,  again,  of  the  picture  within  the  frame,  the  philosophy 
of  the   iihigavadgitd  called  the  epic   Samkhya,   is  held  by  Deussen'-   and  Hermann 
Oldenberg'   as  the  precursor  of  Buddhism.     Now  let  us  timi  to  the  chief  element 
of  the  religion  of  the  Bhagavadgltd — the   path.     We  are  not  here  concerned  with 
the  other  elements  of  the  religion  of  the  Bhagavadgltd  or  the  date  of  the  composi- 
tion  of   the   work    as   we   have    it.     The   path   taught   by   Vasudeva   to   Arjuna   is 
the   karma-yoga   (path   of  work)    of   the  yogins   (III.    3  ;   V.   2-6  ;   XVIII.    3-7)    and 
the  goal  is  Brahmanirvanam   (II.   72  ;   V.   24-25).     This  karma-yoga  or  "  the  path 
of    work "    involves    the    performance    of    rites    and   duties    enjoined    in    the    Vedas 
as  a   householder  without  attachment  to  the  worldly  pleasures  and  pain  and  the 
dedication  of  the  fruits  of  the   '  works  '   (karma)   to  Vasudeva,   and  is  contrasted 
Tvith  the 'jndnayoga  or  'the  path  of  knowledge'  of  the  Saiiikhyas  (III.  3;  V.  4-5) 
which    involves    the    renunciation    of    the    world    and    works    ami    wandering    as    a 
mendiisan^   in   search   of   the   knowledge    of   self.     In   this    connexion   the    question 
arises,    does    the    author    of    the    Bhagavadgltd,    by    giving    preference    to    yoga    or« 
Jcarma-yoga    as  distinguished    from    jndnayoga    involving    samnydsa    (renunciation), 
discourages  samnydsa  ?     Sahkara's  answer  to  this  question  in  effect  is  ; — Vasudeva 
in    the    Bhagavadgltd    disapproves    of    the    view    of    the    Samkhya    extremists    who" 
hold  that  all  should  renounce  the  world  whether  they  are  fit  for  such  renuncia- 
tion  or   not ;    karma   or   the    performance   of   the    secular  .duties   and    sacred   rites 
is    obligatory    on    average    ignorant    persons    like    Arjuna  ;    so    Vasudeva    doeS    not 
discourage   samnydsa   on  the   part   of  those   who   have   risen   above   the   world    by       "^     ^' 
means    of    knowledge    {na  iii  jndnanishthdn  vyutthdyinah  sathnydsinohapekshyah),    for 
final  emancipation  is  not  possible  without  samnydsa  in  the  end  (Sahkara's  bhdshya 


1  In  the  Bhagavai.hfitd   X.   Krishna  is  made  to    say     Vri-shnindm   \  dsudivosmi,  'I  urn  Vasudeva  anions  the 
Vrishnis. 

^  Outlines  of  the  Iiulian  Philosophy,   Berlin,    1907,   p    36. 
*J.   R.   A.   S.,   1918,  p.   321. 
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on  XVIII.  3  and  II.  11  and  21).  But  in  his  introductory  remarks  to  the  com- 
mentary on  II.- 11  and  to  chapter  III,  Saiikara  refers  to  earlier  commentators 
(kechit),  and '  particularly  to  the^^eral  introduction  {sambandha-grantha)  of  an 
earlier  commentator,  called  irittiMra  by  Anandagiri  in  his  sub-commentary,  who 
held  quite  a^  opposite  view  of  the  trend  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bhagavactgltd. 
Saiikara  quotes  : — 

"  In  ,that   connexion   some   say    "  Final   emancipation  is   not  attainable  by  the 
pursuit   of  the   knowledge   of    self   only    after  renouncing    all    works.     Then   wha£ 
should  be  done  1,  That  final  emancipation  is  attainable  by  means  of  (the  puFStiit  ' 
of)  knowledge  along  with  (the  performance  of)  Agnihotra  and  other  rites  enjoiae'd 
in  the   Veda  and  Smriti  is  the  incontrovertible   meaning   of  the   entire  Gita,'"' 

This  view  of  the  ancient  Vrittiham  is  called  "  the  doctrine  of  the  combination 
of  (the  pursuit  of)  knowledge  (of  self)  and  of  (the  performance  of)  work  "  {jnmm- 
karma-samuchchaya-vdda).     Sankara    has    no    difficulty   in    refuting    this    doctrine 
by   stating   that   it   is   inconsistent   with   the   division    of  a   man's   life    into   four 
stages,   in   the   fourth   stage   of   which   (the   order   of  the   yati   or   bhikshu)  .x^nun- 
ciation  of  all  works  is  obligatory.     The  unnamed  vrittikdra  whose  work  has  been 
superseded   by  the   bhdshya  of   Sahkara   undoubtedly   preserved   an   older   tradition 
regarding  the  character  of  the  religion  of  the  Bhagavadg'itd.     The  incoRipatibility 
of  this  religion  with  the  scheme  of  the  four  dsramas  (stages  of  life)   can  only  be 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  it  came  into  being  before  the  promulgation  or 
adoption  of  the  scheme  of  the  four  dsramas  by  the  orthodox  Brahmanists.     The 
dsramadharma  or  "  the   duties  of  the   (four)   orders "   is  fully   recognised  in   other 
parts   of   the   Mahdbhdrata,  so   the   karma-yoga   of   the  Bhagavadg'itd   is   older  than 
the  Mahdbhdrata  as   a   whole.     The   scheme   of  the  four   orders   (dsramas)   is   also 
expovmded  in  the  earliest  extant  Dharmasutras,  those  of  Gautama   and  Apastamba, 
assigned  by   Biihler  to   the  fifth   and   the   third  centuries  B.  C.  respectively.     The 
four  dsramas  are  not  named  in  the  older  Upanishads  such  as  the  Brihaddranyahi 
and    the    Chhdndogya.     In    these    works    we  come    across    two    different  'types    of 
seekers    of    the    knowledge    of    Brahman ;    the    first    type    is  represented    by    the 
Brahman   Yajnavalkya   who   renounces   the   world   for   that   purpose ;    the   second 
type  is  represented  by  the  Kshatriya  king  Janaka  of  Videha  who  performs  sacri- 
fices, gives  gifts,  governs  his  kingdoms  while  seeking  the  knowledge  of  Brahman 
for   final    emancipation.     The  karma-yoga   of   the    Bhagavadg'itd   was    evidently    the 
'•eligion  of  such  royal  sages  as  Janaka  of  the  Videhas,  Asvapati  of  the  Kekayas, 
Ajatasatru  of  the   Kasis,   and  Pravahana  of  the  Paiichalas  named  in  the  Upani- 
gbads,  who  regularly  perform  Vedic  rites  that  are  intended  to  secure  life  in  para 
<^ise,  'but   aim    at   something   different, — union  with   Brahman    through  knowledge 
of   self.     It   is   clearly   stated   in   the   Bhagavadg'itd   III.    20 :   "  Janaka   and  others 
reached    the    goal    {samsiddhimdsthita)  by    works.    You    should    perform    (works) 
in   order   to   prevent   people    from   going   astray  {lokasamgrahamein).''     So   it   may 
be  assumed  that  this  karma-yoga  originated  within  the  orthtdox  fold  side  by  side 


*  iatra  kechidAhuh, — sarvia-larma-i'athny/ii>aprirfi'<il/il  filrnnjndnnnishth/iviAlr/idn'a  liiiilAI  kait'alyam  na 
jirAvyatf.  tva',  tvath  kiih  tarhi  T  agtiiholrOdi  'ratita-smATlA-kartnasakitdt  jnin^l  kaiixilyapr&fliriti  sarvStu  Git&su 
niuhiloTtha  Hi  (II-  10) 
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with  the  jndna-yoga  of  the  older  Upanishads,  and  the  scheme  of  the  four  asramas 
was  formulated  in  the  Brahmanic  schools  later  on  to  reconcile  the  two.  The 
harma-yoga  of  the  Bhagavadgitd  was  essentially  a  creation  of  Kshatriya  orthodoxy 
and  was  originally  confined  to  that  community.  '  Says  Vasudeva  in  the  Bhagavad- 
gltdy'  IV.  1-2,  "  This  imperishable  {karma)  yoga  I  explained  to  Vivasvat ;  Vivasvat 
communicated  it  to  Manu ;  and  Manu  to  Ikshvaku.  Thus  handed  down  in  .suc- 
cession it  was  known  to  the  royal  sages  {rd  jar  shay  ah).  That  yoga,  0  thou  that 
burn  your  enemies  (with  the  heat  of  your  prowess),  that  yoga  is  now  lost  owing 
to,  the  lapse  of  a  long  period  of  time."  Vivasvat  or  the  Sun-god  and  Manu 
called  Vaivasvata  or  the  son  of  Vivasvat  are  the  mythical  progenitors  of  the 
ancient  Kshatriya  race  of  India,  and  Ikshvaku  is  one  of  the  ancient  Kshatriya 
kings.  When  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  found  general  acceptance  and  the 
Vedic  sacrifices  and  penances  were  thought  insufficient  for  procm-ing  release  from 
the  cycle  of  re-births,  jndna-yoga  with  samnydsa  for  reaching  the  goal  arose  among 
the  Brahmans,  and  the  karma-yoga  taught  in  the  Bhagavadgitd  arose  among 
the  'practical  and  worldly-minded  Kshatriyas.  Probably  it  was  Vasudeva  who 
elaborated  and  propagated  it.  Under  the  name  of  Krislma-Devakiputra  he  finds 
mention  in  the  Chhdndogya-V'panishad  (III.  17-6)  as  a  distinguished  pupil  of  a 
distinguisl^ed  teacher,  Ghora  Ahgirasa.  In  such  matters  we  can  expect  no  better 
evidence  than  tradition  and  tradition  points  to  such  a  conclusion. 

III. 

Our    last    document    throwing    light    on    another    phase    of    the    early    history  ^ew  Mathura  in- 

of  Vaishnavisn  is  a   fragmentary  stone  inscription  of  the  time  of  the  Mahaksha-  s"'P<'on  of  thejdme. 

trapa  Sodasa  that  relates  to  the  great  place  {Mahdsthdna)   of  Bhagavat  Vasudeva"-*''-*^'*''*''**"'' 

evidently   at  Mathura.     It   is  incised   on  the   side   of  a   carved   door  jamb   of  red     ' 

sandstone  (Plate  XXV)  now  in  the   Mathura    Museum   of   Archaeology   (8'    by  8"  by 

1'    3")-    'The    inscription    probably    consisted  of    twelve    lines,    of    which    the    first 

5  lines   containing  the   name   of    the   donor  are   defaced  ;    and  pach   line   consisted 

of   9   to   11    aksharas   (letters)    of  which  four  to  five  aksharas   are   missing.     From 

a  close  Lfxamination  of  the  stone  it  appears  to   me  that  the  epigraph  was  orio-i- 

nally   incised   on   a   square   pillar   each   side   of   which   measured   about   1'   4"    and' 

which   was  afterwards  cut  lengthwise  through  the   inscribed  side   into  two  halves 

and  turned  into  carved  door  jambs  (Plate  XXVI).     For  there  is    no    other   way    of 

explaining  the   occurrence  of  this  fragmentary  inscription  on  that  side  of  ,a  door 

jamb   that   is   buUt   up   with  the   wall.     According  to  Rai  Bahadur   Pandit  Radha 

Krisluia,    Honorary    Curator    of    the    ]\Iathura  Museum    of  •  Archaeology,    this    stpn'e 

was  dug  out  of  an  old  well  in  the  Mathura  (Muttra)  Cantonments  in  1913.     The 

inscription  is  briefly  noticed  in  the  Annual  Progress  Report  of  the  Superintendent,     '^ 

Hindu  and  Buddhist  Moriuments,   Northern   Circle,  for  the  year  ending  31st  March, 

1917,  p.  10.     I  am  now  enabled  to  edit  it  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  D.  B.  Spooner, 

Officiating  Director-General  of  Archaeology  in  India,  and  Rai  Bahadur  Daya  Ram 

Sahni,    Officiating    Superintendent    of    Hindu    and    Buddhist    JMonuments,    Northern 

Circle.  / 

D  2  . 
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The  characters  of  this  fragment  resemble  the  characters  of  the  other  known 
inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  great  Satrap  Sodasa, — the  Mora  inscription  (Liiders' 
List,  No.  14)5  the  Mathura  Jaina  inscription  on  sculptured  stone-slab  of  the  year 
72  (Liiders'  List,  No.  59),  and  tlie'  Mathiu'a  Jail  mound  stone  inscription  (^p. 
Ind.,  Vol.  IfX,  p.  247).  The  test  letters  ya  consisting  of  nearly  a  semicircle 
biseqted  by  a  short  vertical  line  and  na  with  straight  base-line  indicate  that  the 
inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Sodasa  must  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  age  than  those 
of  the  time  of  Kanishka.  Though  scholars  differ  widely  relating  to  the  date 
of  Kanishka,  no  one  has  assigned  Sodasa  to  a  later  epoch  than  the  first  quarter 
of  the  first  century  A.D.^  The  language  of  our  fragment  resembles  the  sort  of 
Sanskrit  used  in  the  Mathura  Jail  mound  stone  inscription. 

c 

Transcript. 

6.  vasuna    Bhagava 

7.  vasya    Mahasthana 

8.  lam    toranam    ve 

9.  shthapito    prito[bha] ' 

10.  devah    svami[sya] 

11.  pasya  §oda[sa] ^c 

12.  samvartayatam. 

Remarks. 

In  line  10  svdmisya  is  quite  clear  and  so  is  Sodasa  in  line  11.  From  the 
published  ]\Iathura  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Sodasa  referred  to  above  we  know 
that  the  word  that  must  have  intervened  between  svdmisya  and  Sdddsa{sya]  is 
mahdkshafrapasya  of  which  -pasya  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  line  11.  So  Mahd- 
kshalra  should  be  restored  at  the  end  of  line  10.  This  indicates  that  4  to  5 
letters  occurred  in  each  line  of  the  missing  portion  of  the  inscription,  and  the 
restoration  of  these  missing  letters  of  the  other  lines  may  also  be  attempted. 
The  sya  of  vasya  jn  the  beginning  of  line  7  is  evidently  the  genetive  termina- 
tion of  the  name  of  a  deity  qualified  by  bhagava  and  so  to  should  be  restored 
after  bhagava.  The  va  of  vasya  indicates  that  the  name  of  the  deity  inust"  have 
'ended  in  deva  and  so  by  restoring  de  at  the  end  of  line  7  we  obtain  bhagavato.. 
devasya  with  an  intervening  space  for  two  aksharas  belonging  to  the  name  of 
the  deity.  The  two  aksharas  that  fit  in  here  best  are  vd  su  and  we  may  restore 
'the  name  as  {Vdsnde)vasyu.  Vd  su  should  also  be  restored  before  devah  with 
which  the"  following  line  opens,  for  in  line  9  prito  was  evidently  followed  by 
hhavatx  the  first  aksham  of  which  word,  bha,  is  still  discernible  on  the  stone. 
The  find  place  of  the  stone  (Mathura)  renders  the  restoration  of  the  Jiame  of  the 
Bliagavat  of  the  inscription  as  Vasudeva  unavoidable.  If  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  monument  to  which  this  inscribed  red  sandstonfe  pillar  originally  belonged 
stood  at  Mathura — and  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  the  I\Iahakshatrapa  Sodasa 
strengthens  this  assumption — the  Bhagavat  whose  '  mahastfiiina  '  is  at  Mathura 
can   be   no   other  than    Vasudeva.     Prati   must   be    restored    at   the    end    of   line    8 
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to  form  pratishtMpifd  with  shthdpito  in  the  beginning  of  line  9.  In  line  8  the  word 
preceding  tdranatk  and  ending  in  Icuii  and  the  word  following  toranam  and  begin- 
ning with  ve  may  be  restored  as  cJiatuhmlam  and  vedikd  respectively;  Two  words 
are  now  wanting  to  complete  the  fragment ;  (1)  a  word  of  two  aksharas  in  line  7 
bet"vteen  IMahasthana  and  the  restored  chatxihsd ;  (2)  a  word  of  three  or  four  ak- 
sharas after  godasa[sya]  in  line  11.  Though  we  cannot  restore  these  words  >with 
certainty,  we  can  guess  their  meanings.  The  word  in  line  7  after  mahasthana 
probably  denoted  'shrine'  and  the  missing  word  in  line  11,  as  the  verb  samvart- 
[e^ydtdm  in  the  following  line  shows,  must  have  been  in  dual  r^umber  and  deno- 
tiiig  dominion.     The  fragment,   thus  restored,  reads  as  follows  : — 

6.  vasuna   Bhagava[to   Vasude] 

7.  vasya    mahasthana ..  [chatuhsa] 

8.  lam   toranam   ve[dikah    prati] 

9.  shthapito    prito    bh[avatu    Vasu] 
10.  devah    svamisya    [Mahakshatra] 

\  11.  pasya    Sodasa[sya] .  . . . 
12.  samvart[e]ya'tarii. 

»  ,  Translation. 

"By vasu   a  quadrangle  enclosed  by  four  buildings  (chatiihsdlam) ,  a  pillared 

gateway  {toranam)  and  a  square  terrace  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard  (vedikdh) 
have  been  built  (at  the  shrine  at)  the  great  place  of  the  Bhagavat  Vasudeva. 
May  Vasudeva  be  pleased.  May  {the  dominion)  of  the  lord,  the  mahakshatrapa 
Sodasa,    endure." 

Bhagamto   Vasudevasya  Mahdsthdna  may  also    be  interpreted    as   "the    great  Mahasthana  of 
shrine  of  the  blessed  lord  Vishiiu  "  on  the  analogy  of  another  Brahmi  inscription  Vasudeva. 
of.Mathura  which  records^: — 

bhagavato   ndgendrasya   Dadhikarnnasya   stdne   sildpatto   pratishthdpito 

"A»stone  slab  has  been  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  the  blessed  lord  of 
serpents    Dadhikarnna." 

Thte    rendering    of    stdna    (Skt.    sthdna)    as    '  temple '    {devakula)    is   justified    by  ^ 

another  Brahini   inscription  of  Mathura   which  reads  : — 
Ddnam     Devllasya     Dadhikarnnadevikulikasya- 

"  The   gift   of   Devila,   the   servant  or  priest   at  the   temple   of  Dadhikarnna." 

In  modern  Indo-Aryan  vernaculars  sthdna  (Astana)  is  used  indifferently  of 
an  altar  or  a  place  of  worship  of  a  deity  as  well  as  of  a  spot  sac;-ed>^to  the 
memory  of  a  holy  man.  In  the  Sarnath  inscription  of  Mahipala,  king  of  Gauda, 
of  Sariivat  1083,  mahdsthdna  is  used  in  the  latter  sense  in  the  compound  asjitama- 
hdsthdnasailagandhakupim  denoting  "  a  stone  gandhakuti  (temple)  of  the  eight 
great  places,  i.e.,  containing  a  slab  illustrating  the  scenes  (of  Buddha's  Life)  that 
took  place  on  the  eight  principal  places."^  The  old  fortified  city  of  Mahasthan, 
on  the  river   Karatoya,    7  miles   to   the   north    of   Bogra   in   Bengal,    is    evidently 
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so-called   because    two    spots    withiu    it    are    sacred    to    the    memory    of   two  holy 
persons ;  Sila   Devi's   Ghat,    a   flight   of   steps   leading   to   the   water   of   the   river 
wherefrom  ^ila  Devi,   the  daughtgr^  of  the   last   Hindu   king   of  the   city,   is   said 
to  have  jumped  into  the  river  ancf  drowned  herself  ;   and  the  dsthdn  or  tomb   of 
the    Muhammadan    saint — Mahi-sawar    ("  the    fish-rider ""),    who    is    said    to  'have 
con(^uered    the    city/     In    our    fragment    the    absence    of    any    case-ending    after 
mahdstlidna    shows    that    it    is    part    of    a    compound    word    the    other    member    of 
which   is  lost.     If   I   am  right  in  guessing  that   this   lost   word   denoted  '  shrine  ' 
to  which  the  foijr  buildings  enclosing  the  quadrangle  {cliatuhsdlam)  were  attached,  ' 
inakdsthdna  may  be  understood  to  denote  a  spot  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Krishna- 
Vasudeva.     According    to    the  3Iahdbhdrata,  the    Puranas,    Bhasa"s  Bdlacharitcu  and  ' 
other    Brahmanic    works,    Mathura    is    the    birth    place    of    Krishna-Vasudeva    and 
the   scene   of   one   of  his  most   important  feats,   the   slaying  of   Kaiiisa.     Mathura 
is  stUl  held  holy  as  the  janmasthdna  or  birth  place  of  Krishiia-Yasudeva.     A  sp9t 
near  the   modern  temple   of   Kesavadeva   marked   by   a   small   cell   is   held   sacred 
as   the    prison   house   of   Kamsa   where   Vasudeva    and   Devaki   were    confinfcj'  and 
where    Krishiia    was    born.     In    the    malidsthdna    of    ^*asudeva    mentioned    in    our    '' 
fragment   we   have   to   recognise   a    spot   that   was   believed   to   have   been   either 
the   birth-place  of  Krishna  or  the    scene  of  some  other  notable  event  in  his  ?arly 
career.     Pilgrimage  to  places  sacred  to  the  memory  of  holy  men  must  have  been 
a   time-honoured   custom  as  early  as  the   time   of  the  composition  of  the  Mahd- 
farinihhdnasuttanta .     In    this    Suttanta    Buddha    says,    addressing    Ananda,    "  There 
are  these  four  places,  Ananda,  which  the  believing  man  should  visit  with  feelings 
of   reverence   and   awe    {chattdri  inidni    Ananda    saddhassa    kulaputtassa    dassaniydni 
sathvejaniydni  thdndni)  "-    And  the  places  named  are  the  places  where  the  Tatha- 
gata  was  born,  where  the  Tathagata  attained  to  the  supreme  and  perfect  insight, 
where    the    kingdom    of    righteousness    (dhammacakkam)   was    set    on    foot,    &,nd 
where  the  Tathagata  passed  finally  away.      That  this  commandment  of  the  Blessed 
One  was  faithfully  carried  out  in    the  third  century  B.C.  is  shown  by  tht  Rumin- 
dei  pillar  inscription  which  tells  us  that  twenty  years  after  his  anointment  Asoka 
himself    visited    Lvmminigama    and    "worship    having    been    performed^  'bpcause 
here  was  born  Buddha  the  saint  of  the  Sakyas  he  had  a  slab  of  stone  bearing  a  horse 
made   and   a   stone   pillar  raised  up."'     In  the  Divydraddna,    No.   XXVII,  Asoka 
says,   falling   at   the   feet   of   Sthavira  Upagupta.    "  0  Sthavira,  this   is   my  desire. 
}   shall   worship   the   places  where   the   blessed   Buddha   lived   and   (thereon)    erect 
monurrentp    (cinhndni)     for    the    benefit    of    posterity."^     The    prevalence    of    the 
custom  of  making  pilgrimage   to   the  thdndni   {sthdndni)   or  places  connected  with 
the  li/e  of  Buddha  in  the  reign  of  Asoka  on  the  one  hand,   and  the  prevalence 
of  the  worship  of  Sariikarshana  and  Vasudeva  in  the  second  century  B.C.  on  the 
other,    warrant   us    in    assuming    that    the    IMahasthana    of    Vasudeva    at    I\Iathura 
did    not    suddenly    become    p()])ular    in    the    time    of  the    Saka    satraps,    but    must 
have  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage  long  before  their  rise.     Th^  statement  of  ]\Iegas- 

'  Cunningham,    Arch.    Siirrei/    Rejwrln,    Vol.    XV.    p.    1"". 
'S.B.E.,  Vol.   XI.  p.  90;     The  Digha.Niknya.  Vol.  II.  ji.    140. 
»  Iwl.    Ant..   Vol.    XI.III,   p.    20. 
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thenes   that   the    Sourasenai    who    lived    in    and    about    Mathiira    held    Krishna 
(Herakles)  in  special  honour  lends  support    to  this  view. 

The  Vaishnava  monuments  dealt  with  iuthis  Memoir  all  together  make  up  conclusloiu 
a  mere  handful  as  compared  with  the  nimiber  of  ancient  Buddhist  monuments, 
and'^the  earliest  of  them  is  more  than  half  a  century  younger  than  the  earliest 
Buddhist  ones.  So  these  few  comparatively  late  archaeological  documents  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  throw  as  much  light  on  the  growth  of  Vaishnava  traditions 
as  the  Buddhist  monuments  do  on  those  of  the  Buddhists,  and  the  conclusions 
■'  set'  forth  above  are  necessarily  tentative  in  their  nature.  But  the^e  few  documents 
appear  to  be  sufficient  to  create  a  belief  that  the  excavation  of  the  ancient  sites 
>  of  Western  and  Central  India,  and  particularly  those  of  Besnagar  and  about 
Mathura,  will  reveal  more  materials  for  the  early  history  of  Vaishnavism. 

RAMAPEASAD  CHAXDA. 
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a.     Besnagar   Museum  Garuda   Pillar  inscription  of  the 

YEAR    12    AFTER    THE    INSTALLATION    OF    MAHAHA.TA    BHAGAVAT. 
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b.      MATHURA   fragmentary   pillar    INSCRIPTION 
OF   THE    TIME    OF    MAHAKSHATRAPA    SODASA. 
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